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HE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, now in 

its second century of useful existence, is composed today, 
as formerly, of men and women to whom the collection, 
preservation, and transmission of cultural material relating to 
the past is a sacred duty. It is an unofficial body, organized 
in 1831 and chartered by the Commonwealth of Virginia in 
1834, but receiving no material aid from any official source. 
Dues from members and gifts from them and from other 
friends alone make possible its continued existence and 
activities, 


Total yearly budgets of the Society barely equal twenty 
thousand dollars. Help from friends is therefore a prime 
necessity, and in forwarding this issue of the magazine the 
trustees earnestly appeal to fellow-members to do all they 
cam to promote its objects and ideals through material as well 
as cultural contributions. 
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of 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


VOL. 54 OCTOBER, 1946 NO. 4 


A REPORT 
From The President and Executive Committee Of The 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
To Its Members 
Relating The Steps Taken Leading To The Merger of the 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 
into the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The undersigned, President of the Virginia Historical Society, has 
the honor, by direction and on behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
Society, to submit to our members the following Report setting forth 
the steps taken in effecting a merger with the Confederate Memorial 
Association: 

In the spring of 1946 informal conversations took place between your 
President and the President of the Confederate Memorial Association, 
Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, relative to the possibility of effecting an arrange- 
ment under which the Society and the Association would unite, so that the 
objects and purposes of both might be the better promoted and preserved. 

The stately building on the Boulevard in Richmond known as the 
Confederate Memorial Institute, which houses the Association, and pop- 
ularly called “Battle Abbey”, is of such amplitude that with few changes, 
as later indicated, it may well serve the special aims of each organization 
and their common purpose. Inspiring these discussions in certain measure 
was a realization on the part of your President, (a conviction shared by 
many members of your Executive Committee), that the Society was be- 
coming more and more embarrassed because of lack of space for the dis- 
play and storage of its treasures and equally for lack of facilities for stu- 
dents of history resorting to our House. Added to this was the further 
realization that since the province of the Society is the entire range of 
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Virginia history, and since the aims and ideals ofthe Confederate Memo. 
rial Association are the preservation and transmission of material concern- 
ing a glorious part of that history, that their union was logical and natural. 
Further conversations ensued, participated in by the Officers and 


by the trustees of the Association and various members of our Execu- 
tive Committee, which despite certain obvious difficulties, gave promise 


of leading to the desired end. The entire subject was also discussed at 
length in various meetings of the Executive Committee. Finally at a 
meeting of this latter body held on June 20, there was presented and 
considered the Report of a Special Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Williams, Bryan, Bemiss, Torrence, and your President, unanimously 
recommending the merger. There was then submitted a draft of an 
agreement of merger which was agreed upon and duly executed. 


Meanwhile the matter had received equal consideration by the Board 
of Trustees of the Confederate Memorial Association, and these also ap- 
proved and executed the merger agreement. 

Following this, and in fulfillment of legal formalities and require- 
ments, a special meeting of the Members of our Society was called for 
July 8, 1946, at 3:00 P. M., at the Society’s house in Richmond, “to con- 
sider and act upon the joint agreement of merger.” In view of the scattered 
nature of our membership, it was requested that if attendance was in- 
convenient or impossible proxies be named, and the following were sug- 
gested: Messrs. Carter, Bryan and Williams. 


This special meeting was duly held, 820 Members being present in 
person or by proxy, at which the agreement was approved with no dis- 
senting vote. 

The agreement has now become effective pursuant to an order of 
the State Corporation Commission entered 30th day of August, 1946. 


It should be further stated that under the merger the Trustees 
of the Association and one other became members of our Executive 
Committee. These new members whom we welcome are Douglas Southall 
Freeman, Stuart G. Christian, Landon R. Funsten, Eppa Hunton, IV, 
Spencer L. Carter and George H. Jamerson. Mr. Johnston, a Trustee of 
the Association is already a member of our Executive Committee. 


It is hardly necessary to state that all documents in connection with 
this forward step in our corporate life are on file in the Society and open 
to the inspection of our Members. 


Our members will have in mind the essential fact that the objects 
of our Society as set forth in our Constitution are “the collection, preserva- 
tion and dissemination of material of every nature relating to the history, 
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antiquities and literature of the Colony and Commonwealth of Virginia 
particularly, and in general of the Thirteen Colonies and the United 
States.” 

Thus, as previously suggested, in the merger now accomplished an 
Association that has brought together material of highest value relating 
to an outstanding period of our history becomes easily and naturally a 
vital element in our Society, and with aims and ideals to be cherished 
and forwarded. 

Furthermore, by this fusion our Society becomes possessor and guard- 
ian of a building of dignity and beauty, built for the specific purposes 
of a Confederate Memorial, and capable of fuller use. 

However,—and here a matter of utmost importance must be empha- 
sized,—because of limited resources “Battle Abbey” has not been kept in 
good repair; and funds are urgently needed to restore it to its pristine 
condition and to make certain alterations to better adapt it to our needs. 
Our Members and our friends are therefore urged to give this subject care- 
ful consideration with a view to meeting generously the appeal which will 
be addressed to them shortly. 


Respectfully submitted: 


For the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL, President. 
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VIRGINIA—THE FOUNDER OF STATES 
By Louis Appison DENT 


Though seemingly so, it is not strange that of all the popular names 
given to the States of the Union but two have historical significance ; or 
that those should have been given to Virginia and Maryland. Their people 
generally were of the same background and character, and by reason of 
that fact, and of their colonial beginnings, their rapid development, their 
intermingling, and their geographical situation, it was inevitable that 
they, more than any others, should make colonial history. Their unity 
is evidenced especially by the preference shown by Washington on many 
occasions for Maryland leaders, military and civil. Maryland has become 
known as the Land of Sanctuary because there freedom of religious 
belief and worship existed from its beginning and there refuge was given 
to those elsewhere persecuted in that respect. Virginia, however, has been 
accorded three names in the affections of its children and the respect of 
others :—The Old Dominion; The Cradle of the Republic; The Mother 
of Presidents. To these should be added a fourth—The Founder of 
States—because it was the fountain head, and her children were the van- 
guard, of the conquerors and settlers of our vast western territory. 


TuHeE DomMINION 


The origin of the name The Old Dominion is veiled in obscurity, but 
its source is not. When, under tribal custom, the Teutonic Koenig, or 
King, was chosen for leadership by his followers and proclaimed by being 
raised on their shields, every freeman was allotted his appropriate share 
of conquered land according to his rank or standing and the necessities 
of his retinue, if any, without obligation other than military service (in- 
cluding the building of forts and bridges) to the tribe. Such was the allo- 
dial man, or the odal man as he came to be called,—the Early Anglo- 
Saxon of England. As Kings, however, built up strong factions and ex- 
panded their power, lands of the tribe or State came to be apportioned or 
allotted by favor of the Crown, upon an obligation of fealty to it, accom- 
panied by rent, often symbolical only. Thus was built up the feudal sys- 
tem, with the King’s thane displacing the odal man and all lands becom- 
ing the dominions of the King. So all the land in North America, cov- 
ered by Cabot’s explorations and claimed by the English in Elizabeth’s 
reign, became the Queen’s dominions, and were so proclaimed by Gilbert 
in Newfoundland on his ill-fated voyage. Parliament had no control over 
such territory. In fact Gilbert’s license from Elizabeth was issued regard- 
less of Acts of Parliament then in force prohibiting departures from the 
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Kingdom. So, also, Raleigh’s license was from the Queen. Never did 
Parliament attempt to exercise authority or control over the Colonies 
until the Stamp Act, limiting its legislation to laws regulating commerce 
with them and navigation within their waters. Such authority or control 
was always by the appointees or licensees of the Crown. It is said that 
in the British State Papers are to be found references to the Colony and 
dominion of Virginia. Lord Baltimore, writing to Charles I in 1629, 
asked for a grant in the King’s dominion of Virginia. In 1774 Lord 
Dunmore, the King’s governor of Virginia, in one of his proclamations, 
required the inhabitants around Fort Pitt, in the area then in dispute 
between Pennsylvania and Virginia, to pay their quit rents to the officers 
“of this Dominion,” until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be known. In con- 
sidering the application of the term dominion to Virginia, therefore, one 
must go back to the origin and use of the name Virginia. 

As to the origin of the name Virginia early English writers differ. 
Some say Raleigh named the new land in honor of the virgin queen 
Elizabeth. Others say that Elizabeth so named it because of its Edenic 
character, as shown by the glowing reports of Raleigh’s navigators, 
Amidas and Barlow, as to the beauty of its scenery, the mildness of its 
climate, the fertility of its soil, the innocence of its natives. The first ver- 
sion is the generally accepted one. Evidently, however, the name was 
generic for the whole country. No permanent settlement was ever made 
under Raleigh with a distinctly local application. His expeditions went 
along the coast to the south of Roanoke Inlet and to the north as far as 
Chesapeake Bay and as well inland. Other expeditions under his license, 
by Gosnold and Prinz and Brown, went along the coast later called New 
England. That the name as first used applied to all of the English pos- 
sessions in North America is shown by the license from King James in 
1606, under which the first colony of Virginia was settled at Jamestown 
in 1607. In it he divides “that part of the coast of Virginia or America 
between the 34th and 45th parallels of lattitlde” into two districts for 
colonization, one to the London Company and one to the Plymouth 
Company ; the former between the 34th and 41st parallels and the latter 
between the 38th and 45th parallels. He provided further that the gov- 
ernments of these colonies should be directed by a council of thirteen, 
to be called “Our Council of Virginia” ; that each was to have a council 
of thirteen therein to govern according to laws, ordinances and instruc- 
tions of the King, “under our privy seal”; and that all lands therein 
should be held of the King, “as of our Manor of Greenwich in Kent.” 
Thus it is apparent that the King’s dominion of Virginia covered all 
the land claimed under Cabot’s discoveries. 
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The Plymouth Company did not colonize. Its expeditions of 1606-7 anc 
were fruitless. Later it employed Captain John Smith to explore its the 
territory and a trade with the natives was built up. In 1620 it secured cen 
an enlargement of its license to extend from the 40th to the 48th parallels. unc 
This same year the Puritans from Holland, proceeding under license of tha 
the London Company, but, finding Massachusetts Bay beyond their abl: 
limits, nevertheless landed and set up their own government. Ten years Kir 
later the settlement was confirmed by license from the Plymouth Com- alot 
pany. Meantime the London Company, two years after making its settle- wat 


ment at Jamestown, secured an enlargement of its license to include all 
that part of Virginia and America two hundred miles along the coast 
northward and the same southward from Cape Comfort (Old Point T 
Comfort), and up into the land, from sea to sea, west and northwest. tot 
Later in 1613-14 Governor Dale dispatched Argall to expel the French Act 
from Acadia and the present Maine country and the Dutch from New as ¢ 
York, under the theory apparently that they were part of the King’s prir 
dominions from Newfoundland to Florida. Thus also is explained the (55 
name Old Virginia said to have been given to the Jamestown Colony son 
by Captain Smith, and the name New Virginia said to have been given cal ; 
to the northern Colony, later changed to New England; and how, as Gen 
new grants and settlements were made, under other names, the oldest exte 
settlement, still retaining the original name Virginia, became known as evel 
the Old Dominion. The present day map shows that the license of the crac 
London Company, before it was overlapped by the new grant to the witl 
Plymouth Company of one parallel of latitude,—the 40th to the 41st— the 

embraced parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, all of Delaware, Mary- thes 
land, Virginia and West Virginia, almost all of North Carolina, parts of per, 
South Carolina and Georgia, along the coast; and as well, under the de- dep. 
scription of land from sea to sea, west and northwest, all of Ohio, Indi- by « 
ana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, and parts of the 

Alabama and Mississippi, considering the Mississippi River the Western sold 
Sea in deference to the claims of the French and Spanish to the territory final 
west of that river and along the Gulf of Mexico. In fact, during the Revo- then 
lution the settlements on the upper Ohio, in Kentucky, and in Illinois buil 
were counties of Virginia under those respective names; and today part Ir 
of Ohio County, West Virginia, is in the panhandle at the southwest Parl 
corner of Pennsylvania, curiously almost touching the 41st parallel. This reso 
was over sixty percent (60%) of the area of the United States east of follo 
the Mississippi. It was nearly three times that of the area of the New she ' 
England and Middle States, and one and one fourth (144) times that back 
of all the Southern States, including Virginia, and its cession was equal 177: 
to the area of the other Southern States. As cut down by other grants, izati 
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and by Virginia’s cession to the Confederation in 1783, it came to be, at 
the organization of the Federal Union in 1789, but less than eight per- 
cent (8%) of the whole area. Yet this remnant of the Old Dominion left 
under the name Virginia was still larger than any other colony, larger 
than all New England. The origin of the name Old Dominion was prob- 
ably in description of this remnant when Independence came, all of the 
King’s dominions, except it, having been granted to others; this Virginia 
alone being ruled by a Royal governor (Dunmore) who fled his post and 
waged war upon it. 


THE CRADLE OF THE REPUBLIC 


The appellation Cradle of the Republic was given more particularly 
to tidewater Virginia, and in connection with the events from the Stamp 
Act to the Revolution ; though it more appropriately applies to Virginia 
as a whole. It is true that at the beginning ofthis period Virginia was 
principally a tidewater settlement, covering thirty (30) of its fifty-five 
(55) counties; but there were leaders above tidewater, of whom Jeffer- 
son and Henry are examples; and most, if not all, of the important politi- 
cal actions of the Colonials were initiated and consummated in either the 
General Assembly or general convention, representing all the counties 
extending through the Shenandoah Valley. Beside there were other 
events of importance in which the people as a whole took part, and the 
cradle rocked until the Federal Union was formed. The frontier seethed 
with Indian warfare; the settlements advanced until they reached first 
the Ohio and then the Mississippi; and the Revolution was fought. In 
these the humble as well as the cultured had their part ; the hunter, trap- 
per, and trader who kept driving out the game upon which the Indian 
depended for food ; the frontiersman who kept pushing back the Indian 
by clearing the forest and tilling the land ; the local militiamen, who kept 
the Indians in check, defeated them in battle, forcing them to peace ; the 
soldier who helped win the Independence. All these contributed to the 
final result, beside having a voice in the selection of their leaders. Without 
them, therefore there would have been no cradle. They did succeed in 
building it, and it was Virginia. 

In the Stamp Act agitation, as well as in that following over other 
Parliamentary Acts, Virginia took the lead. Promptly in 1765 came her 
resolutions against the Stamp Act, proposed by Henry. The next year 
followed the Westmoreland Resolutions of Richard Henry Lee. Again 
she was foremost in the non-importation agreements. When the tea draw- 
back was ordered, Virginia, seeing only taxation in a different form, in 
1773 organized her Committee of Correspondence, invited similar organ- 
izations by the other colonies, and proposed a general Congress resulting 
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in the Continental Congress of 1774, with Randolph, a Virginian, Pres. 
ident. In this year came also the resolutions from Fairfax, the home of 
Washington and Mason, in effect calling for independence. In this same 
Congress of 1774, Richard Henry Lee was the author of the addresses 
to the King and to British America, Again, in 1776, he was the author 
of the resolution for independence, the basis of the Declaration which 
followed. In the war following, Virginia leaders, beside Washington, were 
outstanding. When peace came Virginia ceded to the Confederation her 
vast western territory to provide means to pay its war debt. And finally, 
to maintain the Confederation, Virginia proposed the formation of the 
Federal Union, resulting in the Convention of 1787, which adopted our 
Constitution, framed substantially on the plan proposed by Randolph, a 
Virginian, and incorporating the Bill of Rights framed by Mason, an- 
other Virginian. In all the events of that period no other colony was so 
forward or represented by so many distinguished sons as Virginia. 


THE MOTHER OF PRESIDENTS 


The pre-eminence of Virginia did not cease with the formation of the 
Fedreal Government. During its first forty-eight (48) years, covering 
the settlement of the Country east of the Mississippi, the acquistion from 
France of country west of the Mississippi, the second war with Great 
Britain, the acquisition of the Spanish settlements on the Gulf east of the 
Mississippi, the final removal of all nomadic Indians east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the settlement of the country southwest of the Missis- 
sippi, ending in the Independence of Texas, the office of President of 
the United States was entrusted to Virginians and the descendant of a 
Virginian for forty (40) years, if, as there is reason to believe, President 
Jackson was descended from a Virginian. The name is distinctively 
that of an early Virginia family, after whom a river in the Shenandoah 
Valley was named in accordance with an old colonial custom. In all dur- 
ing the one hundred and fifty-seven (157) years of our national life, 
and among its thirty-two (32) presidents, there have been eleven (11) 
Virginians, or descendants of Virginians, during a period of sixty-one 
and a half (61%) years. Ohio gave five (5) Presidents for something 
less than sixteen (16) years, and some of these may have had Virginia 
ancestors in the early westward push. New York has given six (6) 
Presidents for nearly thirty-eight (38) years, of which the Roosevelts 
served nearly twenty (20) years. 


THE FOUNDER OF STATES 
With few exceptions the conqueror has come over the sea, three- 
fourths of the globe being covered by water. Always on land the march 
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of conquest and colonization has been along the water courses: for water 
is a necessity of life to both man and beast, for their own use and the 
production of their food; provides the only means of safe travel and 
transportation in virgin country; and gives strategic protection to the 
early settlers. Virginia, because of her extensive water front and her 
plenitude of rivers, furnishes a striking illustration of the custom. The 
first settlements were along the James, principally on the north side, 
from Kecoughtan (Hampton) to Henrico (Richmond), and at Dale’s 
Gift (Accomac, later Northampton County). The hundreds are referred 
to by Rolph in his report to the King in 1616, and are listed in the rec- 
ord of the Assembly of 1619, These were formed into the first eight 
counties in 1634, some of which extended across the James. Two years 
later New Norfolk County was added, divided in 1637 into Norfolk and 
Nansemond. From Norfolk was taken Princess Anne in 1691. The south 
side of the James was given the separate counties of Surrey in 1652, 
taken from James City, Prince George in 1702, taken from Charles City, 
and Chesterfield in 1748, taken from Henrico. 

Beginning in 1642, however, the settlements began to extend up the 
bay and into the tidewaters of the York, the Piankatank, the Rappahan- 
nock, and the Potomac. In rapid succession were formed the counties 
of Gloucester 1642, Northumberland 1648, Lancaster 1652, Westmore- 
land 1653, New Kent 1654, Old Rappahannock 1656, and Stafford 
1675. With Accomac, taken from Northampton (Old Accomac), and 
Middlesex, taken from Lancaster, there were thus in 1675 twenty (20) 
counties, extending from Henrico to a point far up the Potomac. Here 
there was a halt in a colony thinly spread on tidewater, still menaced 
by the Indians of the interior, the Shawanese and Mingoes (Senecas) 
towards the mountains, the Creeks and Cherokees south of the James. 
It was in this year the Virginians under Colonel John Washington and 
the Marylanders under Major Truman undertook their punitory expe- 
dition from Stafford against the Susquehannah, raiding on the territory 
of the peaceful Piscattaways, near the present site of Washington, the 
Capital. This year occurred also the Bacon Rebellion. It was forty-one 
(41) years later that the Knights of the Golden Horseshoe viewed the 
Valley of the Shenandoah from the crest of the Blue Ridge. In all that 
time but five (5) counties were added, all on tidewater and carved out 
of the older counties. It was after 1716 that the settlements begna to ex- 
tend north and move up the river, and the following counties were erect- 
ed: on the upper Potomac King George 1720 and Prince William 1730; 
on the Rappahannock Spottsylvania 1720, Caroline 1727 and Orange 
1734; up the York in 1723 Hanover; up the James Goochland 1727; 
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south of the James in 1721 Brunswick and in 1734 Amelia. In all nine 
(9) counties were added, six (6) inland and three (3) tidewater. 

The first crossing of the Blue Ridge was in 1732 but the first valley 
counties of Augusta and Frederick, were not authorized until 1738, and 
not organized until a few years later. The colonists were then in their 
fourth generation. They had acuired strength, solidarity and wealth to 
add to their natural culture. They saw new and better opportunities for 
themselves and their children in the hinterland so different from the 
rapidly exhausting tobacco lands of tidewater. They as well realized 
the limited room for exansion in the valley and the mountains looming 
beyond. Neither was it too early for them and their kinsmen and friends 
to have learned of the vast new country beyond from the reports of the 
French explorations and occupations therein and from the stories of the 
hunters, trappers and traders in contact with the Indians. They en- 
visioned, therefore, the development of the valley settlements and their 
early movement through the mountains. The result was a new surge of 
colonists. Lord Fairfax, the inheritor of the old Culpeper grant, made 
the first move in this direction, locating his grant between the headwaters 
of the Rappahannock and Potomac. He applied in 1733 and secured the 
survey of his grant by a King’s Commission reported in 1738, confirmed 
in 1745, and by the Virginia Assembly in 1748. Ten (10) counties were 
later organized in this grant. Meantime, in 1736, a patent was issued to 
one Beverley of Essex County, Virginia, and the Randolphs and Robin- 
son of Virginia, for about one hundred and eighty-five (185) square 
miles in the Valley called Beverley Manor. The same year one Burden, 
an agent of Fairfax, secured a patent for about seven hundred and eighty 
(780) square miles in the Valley and began its settlement in 1737, on 
the Jackson River in what is now Rockbridge County. In 1749 Lewis, 
the first settler in the Valley, secured a grant for the Greenbrier Com- 
pany, of over one hundred and fifty (150) square miles on the Green- 
brier River in the mountains, and it was surveyed in 1751, This was 
followed by Patton’s grant of nearly one hundred and eighty-five (185) 
square miles in the later Montgomery Company. In this period were 
erected two (2) tidewater counties and seven (7) inland counties, mak- 
ing in all thirty (30) tidewater counties and thirteen (13) inland coun- 
ties. 


The year 1749 marks the beginning of the movement of the Vir- 
ginians towards their vast western domain. At that time the French out- 
posts were along the lakes, the Illinois, the Wabash, and the Mississippi; 
and they had explored up the Ohio as far as the Falls (near Louisville), 
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and claimed all the territory between the Appalachians and the Missis- 
sippi, as did also their allies, the Indians in possession. The powerful six 
nations in New York, however, hostile to the French, claimed also to 
control all of the territory to the Mississippi, by reason of a sort of tute- 
lage which they seemed to exercise over all the less powerful tribes actu- 
ally occupying the same, including the Senecas in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, with whom the Pennsylvania leaders had developed a successful 
business on the headwaters of the Ohio and Alleghany. The frontier was 
still east of the Appalachians; at Carlisle, Penn., Frederick, Maryland, 
and Winchester, Virginia, and down the Shenandoah Valley. In this 
year a large grant of land was obtained by the Ohio Company and a pur- 
chase of lands from the Indians was made by Colonel George Croghan, an 
Indian trader and deputy for Colonel Johnson, British Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, in connection with the treaty of Logtown, just below 
the site of Pittsburg. The Ohio Company was composed principally of 
Virginians, of whom were the Washingtons, Augustine and Lawrence, 
Colonel Thomas Lee, President of the Council, with some influential 
Londoners, and Colonel Thomas Cresap, then living at the old aban- 
doned Shawanese town, now Oldtown, Maryland. Its grant was for 
about seven hundred and eighty (780) square miles along the Ohio, be- 
tween the mouths of the Monongahela and Great Kanawha, from the 
present site of Pittsburg down nearly to the later Kentucky border. The 
purchase from the Indians was of three (3) tracts near the forks of the 
rivers (Pittsburg), two (2) on the Monongahela and Ohio containing 
about two hundred and eighteen (218) square miles, and one (1) on the 
Youghiogheny containing nearly ninety-four (94) square miles. The deeds 
were made by the Chiefs of the Six Nations, and were not signed by the 
Delawares and Shawanese present at the making of the treaty. The im- 
mediate result of these transactions, involving lands west of the moun- 
tains, was that the French crossed Lake Erie, seized Presque Isle (Erie, 
Pennsylvania) and fortified it and moved down French Creek to the 
Alleghany River, occupying the Indian town which they named Venan- 
go (now Franklin, Pennsylvania). 

The Ohio Company immediately began to exploit its grant. Christopher 
Gist, a Virginian, made the first survey, starting from Will’s Creek (now 
Cumberland, Maryland) following the old Indian trail to the Ohio, near 
the forks of the rivers, and going down the Ohio as far as the falls and 
also up the Miami, securing the friendship of the Miami Indians and ren- 
dering nugatory the efforts of the French to enlist them against the 
English. In 1750 the Company established a trading post at Will’s Creek, 
and in 1751 Colonel Cresap mapped the course for a road from there to 
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the Monongahela, later a part of the National Road. In 1752 Gist and 
associated commissioners from Virginia visited Logtown and, with the 
assistance of Croghan, secured an agreement from the Shawanese and 
Delawares not to molest settlements east of the Ohio. He then laid 
out a town on Shurtee’s Creek, near the Youghiogheny and planted a 
settlement. This same year the Company built a larger trading post at 
Will’s Creek, and laid off the town there first called Charlottesburg, now 
Cumberland. About this time also it established a trading post and built 
a fort on Redstone Creek, the beginning of the town of Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania. 


The situation between the Virginians and the French came to a head 
in 1753, when Washington, under commission from Governor Dinwid- 
die, and accompanied by Gist, made his trip to the French outpost at 
Venango, ending in his fruitless demand on the Commander, St. Pierre, 
to withdraw. The following year the Virginia troops built and gar- 
risoned their fort at the present site of Pittsburg, but the French moved 
down the Alleghany and captured it, added to and strengthened it, and 
named it Duquesne. This year Washington made his second essay into 
the territory with Virginia and North Carolina troops, ending in his de- 
feat at Fort Necessity. Later in the year and in 1755 a new fort was 
built at Will’s Creek, Fort Cumberland, and was manned by Virginia and 
North Carolina troops, reinforced by some from Maryland and New 
York. From then on Maryland, which had been greatly harassed by 
Indian raids east of the mountains, took a more active part in the Cum- 
berland region. Following the defeat of Braddock and the Virginians, 
in 1756 Maryland built Fort Frederick nearer the mountains on the east, 
and Virginia built Fort Loudon at Winchester. In the war between 
Great Britain and France, which began this year, known as the French 
and Indian War, the Pennsylvanians took a more active part on their 
western border. Fort Duquesne was finally taken in 1758, Pennsylvania 
supplying the greater number of troops, followed in order by the Vir- 
ginians, and the British regulars, with some New York troops. It was 
renamed Fort Pitt. This ousted the French from the eastern part of the 
Ohio Valley, and, save from the Indians, the great watercourse of the 
Ohio was open for the advance of the Virginians to their western terri- 
tory. 

During this war the Ohio Indians almost continuously raided the Vir- 
ginia settlements, even into the Shenandoah Valley, and new forts were 
built in the mountains, among them one by Lewis on the Greenbrier, 
and another farther south on New River. When the peace came in 1763 
the whole border seethed with Indian warfare south of Fort Pitt, not 
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only because of the advancing Virginians, and the growing settlements 
in that region, regardless of the King’s proclamation in the year of the 
peace forbidding any grants by the Colonies of iands west of the head 
waters of the rivers flowing from the mountains toward the Atlantic, 
but because of the cession by their former allies, the French, to the Brit- 
ish of all country east of the Mississippi. In the north, too, came Pontiac’s 
war along the Lakes, in which even the Six Nations joined. The turmoil 
was ended, however, by the treaties of 1765, including that made with 
the Ohio Indians by Colonel Boquet in their towns on the Muskingum ; 
treaties which reserved to the Indians all lands west of the Appalachians. 
But neither the treaties nor the proclamations of the Governors of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, in pursuance of the King’s proclamation, served 
to induce the settlers in the area around Fort Pitt, on the Ohio, the 
Monongahela, and the Youghiogreny, to remove, or to deter the Vir- 
ginians from continuing their move over the crest of the mountains to 
the Ohio. Their progress was slow but constant, especially through the 
northern part of western Virginia. It continued over the old Braddock 
trail, up the Potomac, the Cheat, the Youghiogheny, the Monongahela, 
and down the Great Kanawha, notwithstanding the treaties. It was no 
doubt encouraged by the stiffening attitude of the Colonials against the 
mother country, beginning with the Stamp Act agitation. 

Again, however, the British Government took a hand. New and more 
drastic proclamations were issued in 1766 by Penn and Fauquier, though 
the latter refused to recognize the former’s jurisdiction, and General 
Gage, the British Commander, instructed his officers in command at 
Fort Pitt to use his command to enforce removal, if necessary. Later 
in this year, a council with the Indians was held at Fort Pitt, but nothing 
came of it. Then negotiations with the Indians were opened by Colonel 
Croghan, one of the negotiators of 1765, and the situation remained un- 
changed until 1768, when another council with the Indians was held at 
Fort Redstone (Brownsville, Pennsylvania), with Croghan present, and 
Indian messengers were selected to go and make demand on the settlers 
to remove. The messengers refused to do so, saying the matter was one 
to be settled by the English themselves. The outcome was an agreement 
to await the result of Croghan’s negotiations. Later in the year the mat- 
ter was settled, at least for the time, by the treaty of Fort Stanwix. By 
it the deeds given to Croghan in 1749, were confirmed, as was also an- 
other deed given to one Trent, agent for traders suffering losses during 
the war, for lands between the Monongahela and Kanawha. By it, also, 
the Indian frontier was fixed as extending from the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee, along the north and west banks of theOhio to the Alleghany, up 
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the Alleghany to Kittatiny, Pennsylvania, and thence east to the Sus- 
quehannough. This left all settlements east and south of the Ohio undis- 
turbed. In 1769 Washington and the Lees petitioned for a royal grant 
to the Mississippi Company of about seven hundred and eighty (780) 
square miles, the same in extent as that of the Ohio Company, but noth- 
ing was accomplished. This did not deter Washington from making a 
trip the following year to develop a settlement at the mouth of the 
Kanawha. In 1770 also Michael Cresap obtained a grant from Virginia 
of a tract including old Fort Redstone, and in the same year he estab- 
lished a settlement at the present site of Wheeling and was made com- 
mander of the fort there. In 1773 George Rogers Clark assembled at the 
mouth of the Little Kanawha a body of settlers destined for the Kentucky 
country, but as they had been attacked by Indians and there were rumors 
of an Indian war they sent for young Cresap, then engaged in developing 
his settlement farther up the Ohio but supposed to be intending to go to 
Kentucky, in order to have the benefit of his experience. Cresap advised 
against the trip down river, fearing it might precipitate the threatened 
war, and the party returned to his settlement. Not all of the Virginia 
migration, however, was moving down the Ohio. A considerable part of 
it was going through southern and southwestern Virginia, more slowly 
because it was not only nearer the Indian towns on the Ohio and its 
tributaries, but nearer the southern tribes. It followed the Greenbrier, 
the New, the Big Sandy, the Clinch, the Holston and the Cumberland 
Gap into the Kentucky and Tennessee country. In the Kentucky country 
Harrodsburg was settled in 1774, Boonesville and Lexington in 1775. 
Farther west it spread along the Cumberland and the Tennessee into 
Tennessee—Nashville and Knoxville were not settled until 1780 and 
1789 respectively. This migration from Virginia was more or less sup- 
plemented by Dutch and Scotch Irish from southern Pennsylvania and 
northern Maryland. 

Though the settlers around Fort Pitt and south along the Ohio were 
not ousted, the Treaty of Fort Stanwix did not settle all the troubles 
in that area, which were to result in another short war. It had long been 
the subject of boundary disputes between Maryland on the one hand 
and Pennsylvania and Virginia on the other, to be now supplemented 
by one between Pennsylvania and Virginia. When Virginia went to the 
front in the successful effort to wrest this territory from the French 
some twenty years before, Pennsylvania remained supine and Maryland 
was at first more or less indifferent. It is fair presumption that the boun- 
dary dispute influenced these attitudes of apparent acquiescence in Vir- 
ginia’s claim to the territory she sought to protect, The boundary dispute 
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between Maryland and Virginia had been submitted to the Chancery 
Court resulting in a decree in 1750 favoring the Pennsvlvanians; but 
Lord Baltimore did not accept this as final until 1760, when joint com- 
missioners were appointed to direct the survey. Mason and Dixon were 
appointed in 1763 to make the survey. By 1767 the line had been run west 
about two hundred and forty-four (244) miles to a point near the present 
town of Mt. Morris, Greene County, Pennsylvania, where it was stopped 
by the Indians, leaving about twenty three (23) miles to complete. This 
practically settled the Maryland-Pennsylvania dispute, but the running 
of the line on the 40th parallel of latitude was to have an important 
bearing on the subsequent controversy between Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. The Lords Baltimore had always contended that the southern 
Maryland border on the Potomac should extend along the south fork, 
giving to them a larger area in Virginia, though one not extending so 
far west. The Fairfax survey had been made up the north fork, and 
Virginia had confirmed that and had always acted upon the assumption 
that her territory extended to the north fork. For all practical purposes 
this controversy was settled in 1769 by the confirmation of the Fairfax 
grant by James II, though it was not settled by the States until late in 
the Nineteenth Century. The Penns contended that the measurement of 
the five degrees (5°) of longitude west from the Delaware River for 
their southern boundary should be on the 40th parallel of latitude, the 
line of the northern Maryland boundary. Virginia, whose grant gave 
her to the 41st parallel and prohibited any settlement within one hun- 
dred miles of the settlement first planted, claimed the measurement 
should be on the 42d parallel, the shorter distance, which would have 
thrown the western boundary of Pennsylvania east of Fort Pitt and 
have left the surrounding settlements in Virginia’s domain. This was the 
basis of Fauquier’s refusal to recognize the jurisdiction of Penn. 

This dispute was brought to a head by the New Royal Governor, Lord 
Dunmore. In 1773 he sent Dr. Connally to Fort Pitt, commissioned as 
Lt. Colonel of Militia and Justice of the Peace of Augusta County, Vir- 
ginia, with a militia contingent to take control. Connally seized the Fort, 
issued his proclamation, and arrested the Pennsylvania magistrates, send- 
ing them to Staunton for trial. Penn demanded an explanation, which 
was not forthcoming. His Council ordered Connally’s arrest, but Penn 
would not use force, admitting he could not cope with Virginia’s mili- 
tary strength, and sent Commissioners to Dunmore, who told them he 
would not surrender jurisdiction without an order from the King. He 
then issued his proclamation requiring the settlers to pay their quit rents 
to the proper Virginia officers until the King’s pleasure should be known. 
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Thereafter sessions of the Augusta County Court were held at Fort Pitt 
until an independent Virginia district was established. In 1775 Dun- 
more set up his land offices at Fort Pitt and the Virginia Assembly enact- 
ed that the area should be deemed a county of Virginia under the name 
of the District of West Virginia until organized as a county. This same 
year it sent delegates to the Virginia Convention assembled after the af- 
fair at Lexington, In 1776 it was erected into the County of West Vir- 
ginia, covering the territory along the heads of the Greenbrier, Cheat 
and Potomac to the Monongahela and the Ohio. Later the same year 
it was divided into the counties of Youghiogheny, Monongalia and 
Ohio, Youghiogheny being subsequently added to Monongalia. In this 
same year the Kentucky settlements were erected into a county of Vir- 
ginia, under that name. The boundary question was finally settled with 
Pennsylvania by the confirmation by Virginia in 1784 of the agree- 
ment of joint commissioners to the extension of the Mason and Dixon 
line, resulting in the present boundary. 


Meantime there occurred the Indian raids which brought on another 
short war, called Dunmore’s War, and the murder at the tavern of 
Greathouse and the so-called Logan speech. First came Colonel Mc- 
Donald’s expedition in 1774 against the Indian towns on the Muskin- 
gum, which were destroyed. This was followed by the expedition of 
Colonel Lewis to the mouth of the Great Kanawha, ending in the Indian 
defeat at Point Pleasant. At the same time Dunmore went down to the 
Hocking and up to the present site of Athens, Ohio, thence over to the 
Scioto, near the present site of Chillicothe, where from his fortified 
camp he raided the neighboring Indian towns until they sued for peace, 
granted to them by treaty at his Camp Charlotte in 1775. Thus, at the 
breaking out of the Revolution, the Virginians had conquered the moun- 
tain barrier and had penetrated their western domain and annexed part 
of it to the mother state. But their purpose was not to stop here. Beside 
playing their part in the Revolutionary War, they protected their new 
border fairly well against the Indians and their renegade allies, consol- 
idated and enlarged their settlements, undertook several punitive expe- 
ditions against the Indian towns across the Ohio, and sent George Rogers 
Clark’s expedition to the Mississippi, which ended by the taking of the 
French settlements east of the Mississippi and on the Illinois and Wa- 
bash, and their erecting in 1778 into Illinois County, Virginia. This same 
year Louisville was settled. In 1784 there was another treaty towards 
the north, made at Fort Shanwix, by which lands west of Pennsylvania 
were acquired from the Delawares and Shawanese, but there was never 
any peace there until the Indian defeat by Wayne on the Great Maumee, 
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near the present site of Toledo in 1794. Finally, in 1788, the Virginians, 
treaties notwithstanding, crossed the Ohio and planted their settlements 
at the present sites of Marietta and Cincinnati. This provoked war with 
the Mingoes (Seneca), Miamis and other tribes, which was ended by 
treaty made by General Rufus Putnam at Vincennes in 1792. 


Thus we come to the beginning of the Federal Union. Virginia which 
had but forty-three (43) counties in 1751 now had eighty-five (85), not 
counting Kentucky and Illinois ceded to the Union; and she had fifty- 
four (54) inland counties as against thirteen (13) in 1751. She had 
beside planted her sons in the beginnings of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. Having reached the Mississippi, the western limit 
of American territory, expansion of the Virginia settlements north and 
south had been inevitable. The crossings of the Ohio, as already seen, 
provoked war with the Miami, Mingo, Shawanese and other tribes. The 
penetration of Tennessee was certain to bring on troubles with the Creeks 
and Cherokees. As always the movement was along the water courses, up 
the Muskinguon, Hocking, Scioto, Miami, Wabash and White into the 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois country, up the Mississippi, the Kaskaskia 
and the Illinois into the Michigan and Wisconsin country, and by the 
Holston, Cumberland, Tennessee and Mississippi into the Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi country. The picture of the Virginia bulge 
after the crossing of the Ohio northward is well marked in the compend- 
ium of the First United States Census, 1790, entitled a “Century of 
Population Growth’*, showing the Indian border, with no penetration 
of the Indian country north or south of the Ohio River save the part west 
of the Virginia and North Carolina original borders. It brirngs the Vir- 
ginia migration near the ninetieth (90°) of longitude, or ten degrees 
(10°) farther west than its adjoining borders of Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina, and fifteen degrees (15°) west of the New York and New 
England borders. Kentucky and Tennessee became states in 1792 and 
1796 respectively. Ohio was admitted in 1803. Indiana became a separate 
territory in 1800. Illinois became a separate territory in 1809. Michigan 
became a territory in 1805. The following universities were established : 
Tennessee 1794, Kentucky 1799, Ohio 1804, Miami 1809. Thus in fifty 
(50) years Virginia had opened the country from the Shenandoah Valley 
to the Mississippi, beside being engaged in almost constant Indian war- 
fare and helping fight wars with both French and English. There was no 
appreciable westward movement to her north or south. Fort Wayne was 
not built until 1795 the year after Wayne’s victory and treaty on the Great 


*Bureau of the Census—Washington 1909. 
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Maumee. Fort Dearborn was not built until 1804. The old British posts 
at Cleveland and Detroit were not taken over until 1796. Syracuse and 
Buffalo were not founded until 1800 and 1801, respectively. Rochester 
was not settled until 1812, Harrisburg did not become the capital of 
Pennsylvania until 1812. Northern colleges established in this period were 
Hamilton at Clinton, New York, 1793, Union at Schenectady, New York, 
and Bowdoin, Me., 1802. 


There were four essential reasons for the more rapid advance of the 
Virginians westward, two of them, the difference in topography and 
character of the country, being to some extent contributory. The severer 
climate at the north was somewhat restrictive of agriculture in an age 
primarily agricultural. The peculiar topography of the country left prac- 
tically no room for easy expansion. The Appalachian chain follows in 
general the trend of the coast line, but it is very near the coast in New 
England and spreads away from Pennsylvania southward. West of the 
mountains is the same tread in the Canadian border, the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes. It was through these mountains the Indians had to be 
driven from their principal hunting grounds. Virginia, therefore, had 


the largest area east of the mountains in which to grow and acquire 
strength; had a climate favorable to agriculture, and had in her rivers 


a readier and easier approach to the mountains and through them. Be- 
side, after more than a century of continuous tobacco planting, the soil 
errosian of her lowlands compelled her sons to seek the virgin lands 
westward. The principal reasons, however, were the differences in the 
economic conditions and the character of the peoples in the two sections, 
differences which led to the unfortunate events in the later history of the 
nation. The econor.ic differences are fairly shown in the Compendium 
of the 1790 Census. The area of Virginia was 67.230 square miles, exclu- 
sive of her lands west of the mountains, or over thirty-five percent (35%) 
of the whole settled area ; larger than that of any other State, larger than 
that of all New England. It’s white population of 442,117 exceeded that of 
Pennsylvania, the next in number, and was about double that of any 
other State except Massachusetts and New York. Its proportion of 
white males exceeded that of all the New England States, except Ver- 
mont, all of the middle States but New York, all of the other southern 
States but Delaware and South Carolina. It’s percentage of density of 
population was the highest of any of the purely agricultural States lower 


than the average of the middle States and greatly exceeded 
by that of New England. It had the highest percentage of slave holding 


families among all the slave holding States, nearly forty-five per cent 
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(45%) ; and the slaves, nearly three times the number in any other State, 
were sixty-six per cent (66%) of the number of their owner families. Its 
per capita wealth was almost double that of either the New England or 
middle States, nearly equaling both, notwithstanding its slaves, valued 
at nearly one half the value of those in all the States, constituted but 
sixteen percent (16%) of its total wealth. Economically, as well as topo- 
graphically, therefore, the Virginians were better able to move west to 
carve out a new future. 

The prevailing reason for the pioneering efforts of the Virginians is 
to be found in their basic character and environment. They were distinc- 
tively men of the open, close to nature, away from artificial life. Over 
eighty-five percent (85%), more than the average for all the States, were 
agriculturists. They came, too, largely from the class known at home as 
the country gentry. The words gentleman and lady did not in colonial 
days have the loose meaning now generally ascribed to them. They were 
definitely used as a class distinction arising solely from birth. In Eng- 
land every man of title, from simple Knight to King, was a gentleman. 
So also was the Esquire or attendant of the Knight, his armor bearer, 
because only a gentleman could come in personal contact with another 
of the class. Every son of one of the class was a gentleman, and the wife 
and each daughter was a Lady. The eldest son inherited his father’s title 
as well as his estate. The younger sons had the right to use the armorial 
bearings of the father, with distinguishing marks to indicate the order of 
their births. The wife and daughters had the right to use the crest and 
motto of the house. Next to this class were the Yeomen, descendants of 
ancient freemen, followers of the Knights, whose families often inter- 
married with gentlemen, and so came to be of the gentry. All of these 
classes lived outside the cities and towns, though some would also have 
townhouses. They were the natural leaders and therefore selected for 
both military and civil office. Often the same person was both the King’s 
Lieutenant and the Esquire or Magistrate. For generations this class 
had been born of horsemen and trained as horsemen. They rode horses 
constantly, bred them, hunted with them, and raced with them. So as 
the word indicates, they were known as Cavaliers. The towns of Eng- 
land in the colonial period, with the exception of a few educational 
and court centers were market towns, housing generally merchants and 
artisans, officers and employees of the county and courts, and sometimes 
professional men serving the neighborhood. More of the gentry came to 
Virginia than to any other colony; probably because it was the outstand- 
ing colony of the English Church and State—Anglican and Royal. In 
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the first year 1607 there were forty-eight (48) gentlemen among approxi- of t 
mately one hundred and ten (110) immigrants; and in the next year at 
there were thirty-two (32) out of one hundred and twenty (120). There- ac 
after they kept coming in ample proportions. With them came yeomen, and 
farmers and artisans. In the records are often found the words gentleman, sote 
esquire, armiger, yeoman, attached to names. As in England, the mem- nev 
bers of this class were the County Military and Civil Officers, and their Uni 
titles so indicated. Their surnames, too, were often indicative of their the 
class being derived from place or particular origin rather than from and 
common usage like those derived from trades or the additions of pre- Ind 
fixes and suffixes indicating “son of” and the like. There were of course Illis 
merchants, artisans, clerks, etc., of whom some were gentlemen, but and 
they were only in such numbers, as served the needs of their communi- in | 
ties, and’ were not engaged in commercial enterprise for other markets. wer 
All this applies generally as well to all the southern colonies, many of Uni 
whose people belonged to the same class and joined the Virginians in 183 
their pioneering. ern 
On the other hand, the people of the New England and Middle States in | 
were generally of different character and occupations. There was com- sou 
paratively little room for the agriculturist. So there went the men of mor 
the sea and of the towns. They were engaged in commerce, in the fisheries, furt 
in ship-building, as artisans in all the local activities attendant upon mes 
these greater enterprises. They built up the great seaports like Boston, whe 
New York and Philadelphia, and their great commerce on the seas. The tert 
annual immigration before 1810 was negligible and from then to 1820 Me 
it was about ten thousand (10,000). It then fluctuated up to twenty- sou 
three thousand (23,000) in 1832. It then gradually increased until 1849, the 
when it jumped to two hundred and ninety-seven thousand (297,000) Ha: 
due to the Irish famine, the German Revolution and the California gold aaa 
rush. In 1850 the foreign born population was nearly two and one quar- yet 
ter million (2,250,000), of which about sixty-five percent (65%) was Sta 
in the area of the States of 1790, fourteen percent (14%) in the New | 
England States, nearly forty-six percent (46%) in the Middle States, qua 
and a little over six percent (6%) in the Southern States ; thus support- 177 
ing the statement in the Census Compendium* that large numbers of the gen 
immigrants remained in the older seaboard cities, attracted by the magni- The 
tude of industrial operations and the density of population. Interesting siss 
statistics of this are given, clearly indicating that as a rule the men the 
of the north were not, like the men of the south, of the colonizing type the 
that carved out new land to develop, not pioneers like the horsemen pen 
reat 


*Noted herein before. 
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of the south. This is indicated also by the slower westward development 
at the north, as compared with that at the South. Toledo became 
a city in 1836. Racine was settled in 1834 and Milwaukee in 1836, 
and Wisconsin became a Territory in 1836, a State in 1848. Minne- 
sota became a Territory in 1849, a State in 1858. There were no 
new educational institutions established save Colgate and New York 
University in New York in 1819 and 1831 respectively. On the south 
the capital of Ohio moved up from Athens to Zanesville, then Chillicothe, 
and finally to Columbus in 1816, and Cincinnati was laid out in 1814; 
Indiana became a State in 1816, and Indianapolis was laid out in 1821; 
Illinois became a State in 1818 and Springfield was laid out in 1822 
and Quincy in 1825; Mississippi became a State in 1817 and Alabama 
in 1819. Memphis was founded in 1820. Of educational institutions there 
were established St. Louis University in 1818, Indiana University 1824, 
University of Alabama 1831, Wabash College 1832, Oberlin College 
1833, Marietta College 1835, Ohio Wesleyan Institute 1843, Northwest- 
ern University 1851. The Indian situation of course contributed its part 
in producing this result. As they were pushed north from the Ohio and 
south through Tennessee, as well as from the east, their territory became 
more and more restricted, and they were naturally a greater hindrance to 
further development of the more northern and more southern advance- 
ments. This situation was not rectified until after the Black Hawk War, 
when in 1833 all the Indians in these regions were removed to the Indian 
territory, their lands having been purchased by the Federal Government. 
Meantime, had occurred the war with the Creeks and Cherokees in the 
south, ending in Jackson’s victory at Horseshoe Bend, and the war with 
the Miamis and other tribes in the north ending with the victories of 
Harrison at Tippecanoe in 1811 and the Thames in 1813. Upon the re- 
moval of the Indians there were but three States east of the Mississippi 
yet to be formed—Michigan, Wisconsin and Florida, which became 
States in 1837, 1848, and 1845 respectively. 


The Virginia tide did not stop long at the Mississippi. It was just a 
quarter of a century from the organization of Illinois County, Virginia, in 
1778 to the Louisiana Purchase by a Virginian, Jefferson. Nearly two 
generations had elapsed since their start from the Shenandoah Valley. 
Though still faced by hostile Indians they immediately crossed the Mis- 
sissippi into what was afterwards Missouri, and began their spread along 
the watercourses, up and down the Mississippi and up the Missouri. In 
the following year the Virginians Lewis and Clark started from Inde- 
pendence, near the western border of Missouri, to blaze the Oregon trail, 
reaching the Columbia River in 1805. Near Independence was old West- 
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and California trails. Otherwise the principal movement was to the Nor 
southwest, no doubt due to the more desirable climate for southern men, Tex 
the vast open plains and the less warlike character of the Indians from five 
their contacts with the French and Spanish. In 1804 the old French ques 
settlements around New Orleans were organized as the Territory of whi 
New Orleans. In 1812 it was admitted as the State of Louisiana, except tora 
the part east of the Mississippi, which was annexed to Mississippi Terri- adm 
tory. The rest of the Louisiana purchase was at the same time given the and 
name of Missouri Territory. From here the movement followed south T 
and west the rivers Mississippi, Missouri, Kansas, White, St. Francis, whi 
Arkansas, Canadian, and Red; and north the Mississippi, Illinois, Kas- rush 
kaskia, Iowa and Wapsipinicon. Arkansas was made a Territory in Eur 
1819. When in 1820 Missouri applied for admission as a slave state, the fron 
northern men in Congress, alarmed at the magnitude of the southern ente 
movement, refused to agree unless a northern free state was admitted. fron 
The so-called Missouri Compromise resulted, prohibiting slavery in jum 
States west of the Mississippi above the northe latitude of 36°. 30°., and (106 
Maine was then admitted 1820 and Missouri 1821. This made an equal At t 
number of slave and free States, eleven (11) of each, two of the slave Virs 
states, Missouri and Louisiana being west of the Mississippi, St. Louis mov 
became a city in 1822. The Virginia~-Kentucky tide however flowed on, tuck 
principally into the Spanish territory extending west from Louisiana min; 
to California country, all the way north to the end of the Oregon Trail. thos 
Its main industry was the cattle raising. The life of this industry appealed and 
to horsemen. The penetration was so strong that in 1835 they staged heme 
a successful rebellion ending in 1836 by the victory of Houston, a Vir- Stat 
ginian, over the Mexicans at San Jacinto, and the establishment of the othe 
Republic of Texas, which joined the Union as the State of Texas ten sult 
years later. Thus began the saga of the cowboy, the horseman of the ed t 
Western plains. Meantime Burlington and Dubuque were settled and be c 
Iowa was made a separate Territory in 1838, a State in 1846. Iowa Uni- 
versity was founded in 1855. New Mexico became a Territory in 1850, 
Arizona in 1863. 

With the ending of the Mexican War the Virginia tide had rolled up 
against the Rockies and the Indians. Farther on it was to become a coun- 
try of the mining and fur industries. There was no room for extensive 
agriculture. The farmer was not wanted anywhere. The Virginia migra- 
tion along the Oregon trail petered out in the territory immediately sur- 
rounding it. When California applied for admission as a State in 1850, 
being both above and below 36.° 30’, the slavery question again came 
up, the Californians having voted not to permit slavery. The men in the 
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North were fearful of the situation created by the law of 1846 annexing 
Texas, providing, like the law organizing the Northwest territory, that 
five States could be formed from it. The revived quarrel over the slavery 
question, however, resulted in the second Missouri Compromise of 1850 
which gave to new States the right to determine by vote of their elec- 
torates whether or not slavery should be permitted and California was 
admited that year. Four years later, after more political heat, Kansas 
and Nebraska were organized as Territories on those terms in 1854. 


This was the end of the trail for the Virginians, and their phalanx, 
which had opened up a continent, disintegrated. The California gold 
rush of 1849, whetting the greed of men and coming with the woes of 
Europe in famine and war changed the whole picture of American life 
from a serene and thoughtful agricultural people moving steadily to a 
natural goal, to a heterogeneous mob, avid only to pluck sudden riches 
from a land of almost illimitable resources. By 1853 the immigration had 
jumped, from a previous high of a little over one hundred thousand 
(100,000) to considerably more than four hundred thousand (400,000). 
At the close of the Civil War there were thirty-five States, exclusive of 
Virginia. Of these there were opened up and settled by the westward 
movement of Virginians, those first stemming from Virginia, being Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and West Virginia ; those stem- 
ming from Kentucky and Tennessee, being Alabama and Mississippi ; 
those stemming from Illinois, being Michigan, Wisconsin and Missouri; 
and those stemming from Missouri, being Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Ar- 
kansas and Texas, in all sixteen States, or one-third of all the present 
States in the Union. Of course, there are descendants of Virginians in 
other States, in considerable numbers in some places, but not as the re- 
sult of a concerted pioneering movement here pictured, which is intend- 
ed to be conservatively presented. On that basis alone Virginia may well 
be called The Founder of States and still the Old Dominion. 
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SOME NEW ASPECTS OF THE LIFE OF DANIEL PARKE 


By Epwarp W. GREENFIELD 


The complete transcription of a lengthy letter that has lain for years 
only partly deciphered in the files of the Virginia Historical Society 
throws interesting light upon a colonial Virginia family which, while 
familiar enough to historians, has been obscured by both error and lack 
of information. In the course of studying American history at Columbia 
University, the present writer was impressed, upon encountering brief 
references to Col. Daniel Parke, Jr., that this character, whom Dr. James 
Blair referred to as “a sparkish gentleman,” and the historian, John 
Fiske, as a “slashing blade,” would be a desirable subject for a biogra- 
phy. In the course of research upon the project, the letter written by 
Jane Parke, nee Ludwell, to her husband on July 12, 1705, was disin- 
terred, and is hereinafter for the first time reduced to the intelligibility 
of print. It provides the most intimate glimpses thus far available of the 
life of Daniel Parke prior to his governorship of the Leeward Islands, and 
reveals a domestic situation that was little short of tragic. In 1705, Jane 
Parke was writing as a woman broken in both heart and body, sick of 
her husband’s long neglect in his pursuit of ambition, and desiring to be 
quit of him and the care of his Virginia estates. When it is recalled that 
she was the mother of two girls who were involved in more familiar 
domestic tragedies, Lucy Parke Byrd, and Frances Parke Custis, the 
letter takes on even deeper significance. 


Just when Jane Ludwell was born, and exactly when she married 
Daniel Parke, Jr., are not known, but some helpful clues are available, 
particularly in the present letter. In an old journal, The Political State 
of Great Britain, under date of April, 1711, an unnamed writer says 
that Daniel Parke “was the Son of a Tobacco Planter in Virginia, who, 
when he was fifteen, married him to a great Fortune in that Country, 
tho’ about ten years older.” The statement in this account, notable for 
other glaring inaccuracies, that Jane was ten years older than her hus- 
band is preposterous. For her father, Philip Ludwell, married Lucy Hig- 
ginson, relict of Major Burwell and Colonel Bernard, on or before No- 
vember 25, 1667; and if Jane was a child of this marriage, she could 
have been at most a year-or-so older than Daniel Parke, who was born 
sometime in 1669. Assuming some basis in fact for the rumor in Eng- 
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land that she was older than her husband, the year of her birth may be 
tentatively given as 1668. 


On November 6, 1675, her mother died, and her father remained a 
widower in charge of his own two children, Jane and Philip, Jr. (born 
1672), and of at least two children by his wife’s earlier marriages, until 
his marriage to Lady Frances Berkeley in 1678.1 The Ludwells took up 
residence then at the late Governor Berkeley’s mansion at Green Spring, 
where Jane grew to marriageable age and was courted by her future 
husband. 

The statement that Daniel Parke was only fifteen years of age when 
he married Jane Ludwell seems difficult to credit for even a period of 
colonial history when people often married young. Yet he could not have 
been more than seventeen, and his early marriage is credited by at least 
two well-established facts. In the first place, Daniel Parke was left an 
orphan, together with his three sisters, by the death of his father, Dan- 
iel Parke, Sr, in 1679. Though entrusted to the care of executors until 
he should reach majority, Daniel as the only surviving male member of 
the family, and as the scion of a wealthy and important family, had every 
opportunity to mature and feel his independence at an early age. Not 
later than 1685, therefore, he was quite capable of courting Jane Ludwell. 
And that he married Jane not later than January, 1686, is attested, in 
the second place, by Jane’s letter. In that letter, Jane speaks of “your 
eldest daughter [Frances] wanting but two months of entering in her 
20th year.”” Coupled with the inscription on Frances’ tombstone, which 
says that she “departed this life March 14th, 1714/15, in the 29th year 
of her Age,” the evidence points clearly to the date of Frances Parke’s 
birth about mid-September, 1686. Reckoning back for a minimum allow- 
ance of nine months on the basis of biological necessity, and assuming that 
Jane and Daniel married in accordance with the conventions of colonial 
society, the marriage must have taken place not later than the end of 
1685 or the beginning of 1686. 


The brief biographical statement already quoted, and at least one 
other, from Mrs. Flannigan in her History of Antigua and the Antiguans, 
that “money was the only thing he [Col. Parke] cared for in this alliance,” 
suggests other than normal romantic love as the basis of the matrimonial 
venture. Both writers were strongly prejudiced against Parke, and their 


1The date of this marriage would seem to be established if it be correctly assumed 
that Thomas Ludwell, Philip’s brother, was buried at Greenspring after his death in 
+ 1678. See Virginia Magazine, Vol. 37, p. 291, but compare Vol. 17, 
p. 26. 
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slurs may be discounted ; but that the match was a highly desirable one 
for Daniel Parke to make may not be questioned. If the portraits of 
Jane’s daughters? and the legendary beauty of her granddaughter, Evelyn 
Byrd, are any basis for judgment, Jane Ludwell was an attractive girl. 
By 1685, moreover, her father had become perhaps the most prominent 
citizen in Virginia, the leader of the opposition of the commons against 
the despotic government of Lord Effingham, and, by virtue of having 
joined his own wealth to that of the late Governor Berkeley through his 
marriage to Lady Berkeley, one of the richest men in America. Philip 
Ludwell was himself of noble birth, and Lady Berkeley, already the 
widow of two royal governors, and, through her husband’s elevation to 
the governorship of the Carolinas, soon to be the wife of a third, was 
also of the English nobility. Jane Ludwell was undoubtedly one of the 
most desirable matches a young Virginia gentleman could make. 


That the marriage helped Daniel Parke at least politically seems well 
established. It has usually been assumed that Parke became a Burgess in 
1692, but there is evidence in the Journals of the House of Burgesses 
that he entered the House before he was nineteen years of age for the 
stormy two-weeks’ session of April-May, 1688. The occasion was the 
continuing feud between Governor Lord Effingham and Philip Ludwell. 
In 1687, Effingham had expelled Ludwell from the Council, but in the 
spring of 1688 the people of James City County enthusiastically elected 
the excluded Councillor a Burgess. Effingham produced a clause from 
his commission which forbade suspended Councillors to become members 
of the Lower House, and ordered a new election, but Ludwell was not 
to be outdone. It is not difficult to see Ludwell’s influence in securing 
the election of his son-in-law to occupy the vacancy thus left by the Gov- 
ernor’s high-handed conduct, and accordingly, on April 28, a “writt for 
Election of a Burgesse in James Citty County in the Room and stead 
of Coll. Philip Ludwell [was] read, and the return of the Sheriff, wherein 
Mr. Daniel Parke [was] allowed to be elected and duely returned.” 
Parke’s first venture into politics was, to be sure, exceedingly brief. 
Within two weeks Effingham ordered the Assembly dissolved, Ludwell 
was sent to England to secure the Governor’s recall—and, incidentally, 
his own appointment to the government of Carolina—and Daniel Parke 
did not appear as a Burgess again until March 2, 1693. 


2See Virginia Magazine, Vol. 36, pp. 38 and 216. 
3830p. cit., Vol. 1659/60-1693, p. 297. See also T. J. Wertenbaker, Virginia Under 
the Stuarts, p. 254. 
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Late in 1690, or early in 1691, Daniel Parke made his first visit to 
England.* Returning early in 1692, he brought with him the mistress so 
often mentioned by historians, Mrs. Berry, referred to by Parke himself, 
even in a letter to his daughter, as “Cousin Brown.” The reason that 
Mrs. Berry left her husband in England to accompany Parke to Vir- 
ginia, and there remained his mistress until she returned to England 
with him again in 1697, is for the first time apparent from Jane Parke’s 
letter. Mrs. Berry was undoubtedly the mother of the “godson,” Julius 
Cesar Parke, mentioned in Daniel Parke’s will!® Just when Julius Ce- 
sar was born does not appear, but Jane speaks of him in 1705 as having 
been already eight years under her care (evidently since Daniel’s and 
Mrs. Berry’s return to England in 1697) and attending the college. It 
seems likely that Mrs. Berry found herself pregnant by Daniel Parke, 
and, upon her own insistence, or his suggestion—more likely the latter— 
deserted her husband to go with him to Virginia. 

The story of the next dozen years in Parke’s career is too familiar to 
be sketched more than briefly here. That his domestic life was none too 
happy is suggested by Jane’s statement in 1705 reminding him “who it 
is [that] has for these twenty-odd years made your home so uneasy for 
you.’® His public and business life were exceedingly busy through his 
activities, after 1693 as a Burgess, after 1694 as a vestryman for Bruton 
Parish Church, after 1695 as a Councillor, Collector, Naval Officer, 
Escheator of lands, and one of the Governors for the College, and 
throughout the entire period from 1692 to 1697 as a planter, merchant, 
ship-builder, and brick-maker. His feuds with Commissary Blair and 
Francis Nicholson came in this period, recorded so fully but in many 
respects so inaccurately and prejudicially in W. S. Perry’s Historical 
Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church. 

When at last in 1697 the movement to remove Governor Sir Edmund 
Andros, Parke’s patron, from office and to install Francis Nicholson, 
Parke’s bitter enemy, came to a head, Parke felt it was time to leave the 
country. Establishing himself near Whitchurch in Hampshire County, 
England, he ran for Parliament under the patronage of Charles Mor- 
daunt, Earl of Peterborough, but in February, 1702, was removed from 
office upon charges laid against both Peterborough and himself by the 


‘The statement in Virginia Magazine, Vol. 20, p. 375, that Daniel Parke, Jr., 
“was probably educated in England” cannot be supported, and is vitiated by the 
obvious errors in the remainder of the statement that he “was back in Virginia soon 
~ reaching manhood, and, in 1692, was appointed a member of the King’s 

ouncil.” 

SIbid, p. 374. 

®The word “uneasy” is almost illegible in the original, but seems the only possible 
rendering. 
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hostile and vengeful Tory majority that the voters had been unduly in- 
fluenced, apparently by bribery. It was at about this time that Parke 
became the friend of Marlborough, and joined the Flanders campaign 
under Lord Arran at the opening of the new war against France in the 
summer of 1702. In 1704 he was Marlborough’s Aide-de-Camp at the 
Battle of Blenheim, and won his place in history for his dramatic ride 
by horse and ship from the Danube to the Thames with the good news 
of victory. 


It has seldom been noticed that during his stay in England, and prior 
to his appointment as Governor of the Leeward Islands in March, 1705, 
Daniel Parke came within a hair’s breadth of becoming the first native- 
born Governor of Virginia, and the story is worthy of being told. By 
1702, James Blair, Commissary and President of William and Mary 
College, had turned from his earlier friendship with Governor Nicholson 
to stubborn hostility, and undertook as he had earlier against Governor 
Andros to have Nicholson removed, going to England for that purpose 
in 1702. The common enmity against the Governor, together with the 
fact that on November 11, 1697, Daniel Parke’s brother-in-law, Philip 
Ludwell, Jr., had married Hannah Harrison, sister of Blair’s wife, Sarah 
Harrison, must have effected a reconciliation between Blair and Parke, 
At least a reconciliation would explain a curious statement in a letter 
written by several Virginia clergymen in August, 1703, complaining 
against Blair and his autocratic activities. 


“Scarce so much as One Enemy would Governor Nicholson have had 
in Virginia,” the clergymen wrote, “had it not been Mr. Commissary’s 
fortune to marry the daughter [Sarah] of a certain Gentleman of this 
Country [Benjamin Harrison, Sr.], who hath the Honour of being a mem- 
ber of the Council, hath also another Son-in-Law of the Council [Philip 
Ludwell, Jr.], and two sons of his own in the House of Burgesses [Na- 
thaniel Harrison and Benjamin Harrison, Jr.]: which named is almost 
the whole strength of the party.” And then the letter goes on to tell of 
“the boast they make of their Interest in England and the Dependency 
they seem to have upon a certain Great Man there, who is a great friend 
to a certain Great friend of theirs: one related to the family, and who 
hath once seen the face of the Governor on this side of the water, but is 
now under a kind of vow (they say) never to come into Virginia again 
till Governor Nicholson goes out of it !”" 


The identity of the last two men referred to, assuming a reconciliation 
between Parke and Blair in a combined effort to oust Nicholson and 


tWilliam and Mary Quarterly, Second Series, Vol. 19, p. 370. 
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install Daniel Parke as Governor, seems obvious. The “great friend . . . 
related to the family” is Daniel Parke himself, and the “Great Man” is 
the Duke of Marlborough! 


The evidence, however, is not limited to the foregoing. Some years 
later, Daniel Parke wrote that at the Battle of Blenheim, doubtless as 
the conclusion of a long period of soliciting Marlborough’s favor in the 
matter, the Duke promised him the governorship of Virginia.* Back in 
England (evidently after having rejoined Marlborough on the Continent 
for a while after delivering the news of the Blenheim victory, since Jane 
speaks of having been “informed you returned from Flanders in Novem- 
ber [1704]”), Parke doubtless had sufficient reason to believe that Marl- 
borough would make good his promise, for word of his appointment 
reached Virginia. Nicholson’s consternation can be well imagined. On 
March 6, 1705, Nicholson wrote to the Board of Trade that his enemies 
had “industriously reported through the Country that there is a new 
Governor a-comeing, and the first of it was brought by Wallace that Col. 
Parke was to be Governor! . . .”* 


In her letter of July of this same year, Jane recalled that her husband 
had often written that when he should one day return to Virginia “it 
should be by way of surprisal [surprise].” The news of her husband’s 
being made Governor of Virginia must have made the long years of 
patient waiting seem worthwhile afterall! Like her step-mother before 
her, she was to be first lady of the colony, she would be living in the new 
capitol at Williamsburg, and the long-time promise of seeing their daugh- 
ters “great and happy” would be fulfilled ! 


But if she was thus elated over the rumors, she was quickly disabused, 
and the disappointment may account for the “four months’ dying sick- 
ness” from which, in July, she had just recovered. For Nicholson’s letter 
of March 6 went on to observe: “Then afterwards they said when he 
[Parke] asked for it [the Governorship], he was told he came some hours 
too late, . . . that the Earl of Orkney, a Scotch nobleman, was made 
Governor!””° Daniel Parke had to be content to accept the Leeward Is- 
lands instead. Jane still hoped that, since the Leeward Islands were “so 
near this place, . . . we may expect to see you,” but she never did. Her 
husband did not travel to the West Indies by way of Virginia, because of 


8Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, Vol. 1706-08, p. 518. 

®*Ibid., Vol. 1704-05, p. 432. 

This statement from Nichol together with another by Parke, provides the 
sole available evidence of the Earl of Orkney’s appointment as early as 1704 or 
1705. Orkney’s appointment for life, which he served entirely by deputy, was not 
made official until 1710, which assumes that the earlier was possibly only a tacit 
arrangement. See L. Dodson, Alexander Spotswood, Appendix. 
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military necessities which prevented even had he desired, and Jane died 
three years later at her brother’s home at Green Spring, September, 
1708, a broken woman. Her letter of 1705 follows: 


Virginia—July 12, 1705" 
My dear: 


Having given you an account of all your affairs here, (allow me to) 
congratulate your good fortune, which I pray God may ever attend you, 
as I have reason to think it does by the report [going] about the country, 
that is said to come from Bristol, which is that you are made General 
of the Leeward Islands, which I am told is a place of great honor as well 
as profit. I am told it is so near this piace that we may expect to see you; 
and I remember you have often written me [that] rw Si I did, it should 
be by way of surprise; from which it is so distant that I have as much 
wondered at your long stay from your home as I do now at your silence 
[after] being informed you returned from Flanders in November, since 
which several ships have come from London and Bristol, [and] by which 
I thought I might have been worthy of one line from your hand, if it 
had been but in regard to the charge left in my hands, both of your es- 
tate and your children, who think it is time you should think of placing 
[them] out in the world, your eldest wanting but two months of entering 
into her 20th year, the younger well gone on her eighteenth. 


I do not tell you this that I either encourage or am in haste to part 
with them, but in consideration [that] they are women grown, [and] are 
now past the government of childhood ; and, as you desired to have them 
bred, [you] must expect, [in] the station [in which] you live, to have the 
offers of the best young gentlemen in the country for them, as indeed 
they have, and would have every day more, might they but have admit- 
tance, which, according to your orders, [I] have avoided as much as 
possibly I could—insomuch that they have had word sent them, if they 
would please to permit of it, they would wait [for] them at some other 
place since they could not be advised to wait [on] them at home. If you 
consider [that] you were once young yourself, you may think this is 
enough [to] make me conscious of too much restraint as well as [of] too 
much liberty. As yet [I] know not what their inclination is for marriage. 
You, more than I, think they would be glad to know the fortune you 
design [for] them, whether there or here. If you design it there, [you] 
should have provided for it long since, before they were women grown; 
if you design [for] them here, then it will not be for their advantage to 
put by the best in the country, and it may be [they will] at last be glad 
to take their fortune here; for which reason [I] took care to discharge 
the trust you seemed to repose in me by giving you full notice of the 
offer made to your eldest daughter, not doubting in the least of a speedy 


The original of this letter is so badly mutilated, and at some points so illegible, 
that the restoration involves considerable guess-work. For this reason, and because 
the punctuation and spelling as at first written obscure the spirit and intelligibility 
of the letter, I have taken the liberty of using modern spelling, punctuation, and 
paragraphing insofar as the original will allow. Words lacking in the text are in 
parenthesis ( ), words which I have supplied for readability are in brackets [ ], 
and uncertain words are followed by a question mark (?). 
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answer to so weighty a concern as the disposing of a child—at least 
whether you were willing or not to dispose of them here—which answer 
would have made them easier in their minds than they can be without it. 

And it... might have been more to your own future satisfaction, they 
being so much of your own temper not to consider and nicely weigh all 
those things ; which I have so long stood the brunt of that, after the way 
of natural affection in desiring to see them happy, [I] shall leave the 
disposal of them to yourself and them, who must bear the lot of their 
good or bad fortune. And as I hope they will be careful in the liberty 
they take, [I hope] you will be the same by way of constraint, remem- 
bering who it is [that] has for these twenty-odd years made your home 
so uneasy (?) for you; in which I have been so great a sharer as [to have] 
brought my life with sorrow to the grave, where I should have been long 
since but for the merciful redemption of God Almighty, who from time 
to time has delivered me from the terrors of death, and restored me in 
some measure to health and strength again after four months’ dying-sick- 
ness, which has so destroyed the very foundation of nature that [it] has 
forever made me incapable of taking the worldly care I have done, and 
must continue, in so great a trust as you have here. And as it is impossi- 
ble for me to be further serviceable to you, [I] earnestly desire you will 
now grant what I have so often desired—to be happily released from all 
worldly care, quietly to sit down with as small a competence as you please, 
I having done all the service I can for you and your children, who, I 
thank God, are better able to keep themselves than I can them or myself. 
And being so tired with a sickly life, the least thing in the world is become 
burdensome to me, which makes me the more earnest to quit it all on any 
terms whatever. 

The last time I heard from you, I refrained to consent to it, first desir- 
ing to see how the rise of your fortune might be, which you have now 
seen, as I believe, to your great advantage; which I hope will make you 
mindful of your word—and I think it more for your interest—to allow 
me a small living, for which I shall most willingly quit all claim to any- 
thing more, were you to be the emperor of the world! When you see the 
money I have been forced to be out, and the continual charge so sickly a 
body must be to you, you will then indeed think it for your interest to 
grant my desire, I not being able in my sickly state to live within those 
narrow bounds I have hitherto lived in. As you know, I have never had 
anything to be called a living from your hand, but what I have shifted 
and charged and toiled for here, which I was so unable to do in my sick- 
ness that had it not been for the assistance of my friends and relations [I] 
might then have suffered the greatest want imaginable, I having not 
charged you with a quarter part of what [I] expended in my sickness, 
besides doctor’s fees. If you consider how short your allowance is, that 
we have never had one drop of wine for almost these five years [gone] 
by—and then but two dozen pints . . ., with the addition of one hundred 
pounds of brown sugar ( ?)—{that] is all we have ever had. 

But what we can’t starve (?) for here!—at so dear a vice as gives you 
liberty to find fault with our extravagant living, when at the same 
time there is nearby a middling family . . . what can afford to live better 
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than ever we pretend! As your daughters are grown women, and we live 
in the notion of your wife and daughters, it is expected we should live 
equal with the best in the country, which it is so far from, that to keep 
but any sort of kindly acquaintance [is impossible]. You can’t think your 
daughters to be tolerably bred without some conversation, the least of 
which requires more than I have ever been allowed by you; which makes 
me many times wonder how you think we live, especially you that have 
lived so like a man of quality all your life, and know so well how a gentle- 
woman should live, though with more retiredness than this place will ad- 
mit hg especially while there are young women in the house that are 
single. 

I think, at the rate you have all along written to your daughters, your 
whole concern is to make them great and happy. You can’t blame them 
for desiring to live as such, nor me for endeavoring to make them so— 
which can’t be done without charge, as you will find by the money charged 
for their dancing ; and as much [since], as [I] made them a summer suit; 
they having sent home their white damask (?) (dresses, and thus) have 
nothing to wear but the (store of) clothes sent the last fleet. This is what 
I could not avoid doing for them, to have them look tolerable like other 
people. If you do not like of it, [you] must forbid it hereafter. 

I have at last heard of a French woman fit to teach your daughters 
French when I have her in the house. And your godson’s year is up at 
the college. As you have ordered, [I] shall take him home to learn, too— 
if it be possible to make him learn anything, as, were you to see him, 
[you] would not believe he ever had one hour’s study bestowed on him. 
I must confess I am ashamed to think I have had eight years’ care of him 
to so little purpose. I am unwilling to speak much of his temper, lest you 
should think it prejudice in me. So, between us both, the child will be 
reweaned ; for, unless he could be kept more severely than I can keep him, 
he, I fear, will never come to much; though I am sure none upon earth 
could be more desirious of doing anyone good than I have him, and 
shall yet continue what I can do for him. But [I] think it high time to 
put him to something whereby he may know how to get his living. 


What I have said relating to your daughters is what I really think, 
as their father, you ought to consider, I having no further interest [in] 
what I say than to be glad to see both you and them satisfied in their 
settled life, . . . well knowing a married life is the best or worst of lives. 
And as I can go no further in their conduct, [I] hope you will take a 
fatherly care of them, whose whole dependence is on you. As to my own 
state, unless it pleases God to bestow better health on me than I can prop- 
erly expect, [I] can never hope to do anything equal to the charge of so 
crazy a body; which is made so much the worse by every little uneasi- 
ness that it still increases my request of a small, retired living to myself, 
which I desire no other way than so inconsiderate [a sum] as would no 
way (tax) your own easy living nor the sum of your daughters’ fortunes; 
for which reason [I] hope you will consider what I have written, the 
granting of which will bring ease to yourself and lessen my burden. If 
you deny it on any thought that I shall break out into extravagant living, 
I will, upon your release, give you such security as you shall like, to keep 
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you clear from further charge of me. (I shall commit?) myself into the 
cares of the world, but live a more retired life, and be content with what 
little improvement I could make without living in such perpetual hurry 
and confusion, as must be where there is so much worldly care; of which 
I have gone through so much [that] I am now really tired of it. Other- 
wise [I] should not make this proposition to you of giving me a small 
competence to live on out of your estate, (after) which I will freely and 
willingly relinquish all my right and title whatever and forever to the 
remainder of your estate in general. And if you think me so unprofitable 
a servant as not to desire what I have (requested, I shall be finished) 
with all, and trust wholly to the Providence of the good and mighty God, 
in whom (I pray?) I shall never be forsaken in this world nor the world 
to come. And if you misdoubt my extravagant lines so as to [think I] 
claim any part of your estate, again I will endeavor to get one of my 
brothers to be your security against my ever troubling you more. 

My real design in asking what I do is for no other end than to live the 
remainder of my days somewhat freer from those perpetual cares and 
vexations I have hitherto lived in, [so] that I am now quite worn out, 
and unfit to take care of so great a charge in which I have hitherto done 
my best endeavor. But since it is not to your content nor my ease of 
body or mind to have such a numerous family to take care for, and so 
little allowed (for their disposal?) that I find it impossible to do as you 
desire (for their future?) without any charge at all to you—which, if 
(ever you undertake) it yourself, you will find it not to be done! (I have 
undertaken) alone (?) as much as I have done without being called on 
to do it, which is a little too hard [a] measure when one knows one has 
done (as much as?) one can; all which makes me still the more earnest 
in the (request) I have here made, as being fully resolved to lighten the 
burden I am now under. For, since I find such wrong constructions put 
on all I do, and at the same time live as near as it is possible, and yet 
bear the blame of the greatest extravagance—[these] are things so 
hard to bear that I am very desirous to quit it all at once on as small a 
reserve as you shall think fit—and pray God prosper you with the rest 
and make you happier than you have ever been with me. And may the 
children that are between us prove blessings to you, into whose care I 
commend them that are dearer to me than life. Had I [the] wherewithal 
to keep them, [I] would most willingly do it, being very hard for a moth- 
er to forget her child; and yet [it is] as hard to live in the jeopardy I 
now do, both of body and soul. Otherwise [1] should not write as I do; 
which, perhaps, you may dislike of, but [I] thought it much better to 
be free and plain in expressing my thoughts by letting you know I could 
no longer act in your business here, where I can never hope to give con- 
tents their due. [I] think it better (you leave them) in trust; so [I] hope, 
when this comes to hand, you will consider of it, and let me know your 
resolution. In the meantime I shall take all the diligent care I can of all 
that is now in the care of your affectionate wife, 


Jane Parke. 
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POE AND JEFFERSON 
By JoserH S. ScHIck 
Professor of English, State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


In the development of Poe’s critical theory evidence has been present- 
ed by the late Professor Alterton to show that he found many elements 
of great value in the literary principles and legal procedure of such states- 
men and lawyers as William Wirt, Chief Justice Marshall, and Judge 
Beverley Tucker.’ It has been shown that Poe studied these men in order 
“to increase his critical ability and to give him in his own writing the 
power of convincing others.”? Further, it seems that Poe’s interest in 
acquiring the clear, precise expression of lawyers led him to one of the 
greatest legal stylists of the time, Thomas Jefferson. The evidence for 
this is based, first, upon the assumption that Poe while a student at the 
University of Virginia came definitely under the influence of its founder; 
secondly, upon the indication of this early influence as it made itself ap- 
parent later when Poe as purveyor and editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger advocated the same principles of education as Jefferson; and 
thirdly, upon a similarity in word and idea between part of a review by 
Poe in the Messenger of a legal book and of a portion of Jefferson’s 
Autobiography discussing his method of procedure in the revision of the 
Code of Virginia. 


It is highly probable that Poe and Jefferson came to know one another 
at the University of Virginia. Two of Poe’s biographers—Hervey Alien 
and Mary Phillips—entertain the idea that the young student actually 
met the Sage of Monticello. Mr. Allen thinks that they may have come 
across one another in the reading room of the University Library, and 
he hints at the possibility of conversation between them.’ At this time 
they had one very real mutual interest—the study of French. The formal 
study of this language had been first introduced into this country by 
Jefferson when he was Governor of Virginia,* and it formed an impor- 
tant part of the curriculum at the University of Virginia. It is known 
that Poe was an especially brilliant student in the language,® and there 
is a record of some of the French books that he drew from the University 


aw Alterton, Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory (Iowa City, 1925), pp. 


2Jbid., p. 46. 

8Hervey Allen, /srafel, the Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 
1927), I. 158-159. 

*Ibid, I, 150. 

5] bid., I, 162. 
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Library, among them Voltaire’s Histoire Particuliere.* This writer also 
interested Jefferson, for in the hall of Monticello the bust of Voltaire was 
displayed prominently.’ In view of Poe’s early interest and proficiency in 
French, it is not likely that he remained unknown to Jefferson. Miss Phill- 
ips suggests that Poe may have been a dinner guest at Monticello, for it 
was Jefferson’s “habit to invite twelve or more young men [from the uni- 
versity] at a time to dinner until all had had that privilege once or twice 
a year.”* As further indication of Poe’s close relationship with Jefferson 
is the fact that Poe was “an active member and temporary secretary of 
the Jefferson Society’*—a society to which Jefferson himself had been 
elected” and toward which he felt kindly. 

As a result of his attendance at the University of Virginia, it seems 
that certain of Jefferson’s ideas on education became impressed on Poe’s 
mind. It will be recalled that it had been Jefferson’s plan to establish a 
general system of education upon a “triple basis,” as he wrote in a letter 
to George Ticknor. First, elementary schools were to be established for 
the free instruction of “the children of every citizen .. . in reading, writ- 
ing, common arithmetic, and general geography ;” secondly, there were 
to be “collegiate institutions . . . for higher instruction . . . within a day’s 
ride of every inhabitant of the State;” and thirdly, the system was to 
culminate in a university." Of the three points in the plan, Jefferson 
deemed the first to be of primary importance, for as he wrote, “it is safer 
to have a whole people respectably enlightened than a few in a high state 
of science and the many in ignorance.’’* This scheme formed the basis 
of Poe’s theory of education, and he became “a resolute champion of a 
public school system for every southern state, a system that should have 
as its pinnacle a state university.’”* In view of the fact that Poe had great 
influence in determining the contents of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
it is interesting to note that during his connection with this publication 
some nineteen articles, letters, reviews, and reprints of addresses on edu- 
cation appeared in its columns. Typical of these is the unsigned essay on 
“Popular Education” which developed the thesis :—‘Spread elementary 
instruction among the people, extend to them the means of improvement 

®[bid., I, 158. 
warn + yee and S. J. Doswell, Monticello and Its Master (Charlottesville, 

SMary E. Phillips, Edgar Allan Poe, The Man (Chicago, 1926), I, 262. 

®*[bid., p. 244. 


Fr Sdaeaee Jefferson, Cabell and the University of Virginia (New York, 

), p. 239. 

. 4 S. Hilliard (ed.) Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor (Lon- 

on, 1876), I, 301. 

ane B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia (Washington, 
), 


. 34. 
18C, XK Smith, Edgar Allan Poe, How to Know Him (Indiapapolis, 1921), p. 36. 
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. . . Spread knowledge among the people, and their minds will be awak- 
ened to a due sense of the value of our free institutions.”"* Thus Poe 
urged upon the readers of the Messenger by means of the articles of oth- 
ers and by his own remarks the establishment of a system of education 
Jeffersonian in concept. He advocated “the establishment throughout the 
country of district schools upon a plan of organization similar to that of 
our New England friends.”” And as the central unit in the plan there 
was to be a university sponsored by the state, rather than by private sup- 
port, for he points to “the experience of the State of Virginia where, 
notwithstanding the extent of private opulence and the disadvantages 
under which the community so long labored from a want of regular and 
systematic instruction, it was the government which was finally com- 
pelled, and not private societies which were induced, to provide establish- 
ments for effecting the great end.’”* 


A common interest in education was apparently not the only point 
of contact between Poe and Jefferson, for the young editor of the South- 
ern Literary Messenger found in Jefferson, as he had in Tucker and 
Marshall, an excellent model for the development of such qualities of ex- 
pression as clearness and brevity. In these stylistic characteristics Jeffer- 
son was outstanding in his composition of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and in the revision of the Virginia Code of Laws. In the formula- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, Jefferson made numerous cor- 
rections and revisions in the direction of greater simplicity for the sake 
of more ready comprehensibility. In the revision of the State Code the 
same method of procedure was followed. Nothing was done hurriedly or 
carelessly: every sentence was rigorously scrutinized and every word 
carefully weighed before the whole was determined upon. Of his work 
on this document, Jefferson said: “In its style, I have aimed at accuracy, 
brevity, and simplicity.’”” 


In order to develop these qualities of style in his own work, it is not 
unlikely that Poe closely perused the works of Jefferson. This seems to 
have been the case, for there is evidence which indicates that Poe had 
examined Jefferson’s Autobiography: in writing a review of Conway 
Robinson’s book The Practice in Courts of Law and Equity in Virginia, 
Poe clearly indicates his familiarity with the Revised Code and depends 


un Education,” The Southern Literary Messenger, January 1836, pp. 90 
Poe's review of Lucian Minor’s Address on Education, S.L.M., December 1835, 


18Poe’s review of Robert Walsh’s Didactics, S.L.M., May 1836, pp. 399-401. 
' ‘san A. Washington (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1853), 
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upon Jefferson’s discussion of the revision of the Code for his argument. 
It will be noted in the following passages from the Autobiography and 
from Poe’s review of Robinson that both writers are making a plea for 
greater simplicity in the expression of the law. We see that Jefferson 
speaks of the “verbosity” of the “acts of Assembly,” while Poe, speaking 
of the same subject, writes of “the exuberance of legislative verbosity.” 
Jefferson speaks of the perplexity and misunderstanding caused by the 
use of such terms as “saids, and aforesaids, by ors and by ands.” Poe, in 
mind of the same fault, speaks of the “rubbish of howbeit, provided, nev- 
ertheless, notwithstanding, and aforesaid” as being of no value. With the 
elimination of these terms Poe believes that the writer “might save him- 
self and his readers much time and trouble.” Jefferson, we note, makes 
the same observation, for he feels that these terms are “incomprehensible, 
not only to common readers, but to the lawyers themselves.”” Further, 
both writers are speaking of the Revised Code: Jefferson of his method 
of procedure in the revision, and Poe in sustaining his argument. 


Jefferson :— 

“I thought it would be useful, 
also, in all new draughts, to re- 
form the style of the later British 
statutes, and of our own acts of 
Assembly ; which, from their ver- 
bosity, their endless tautologies, 
their involutions of case within 
case, and parenthesis within pa- 
renthesis, and their multiplied ef- 
forts at certainty, by saids and 
aforesaids, by ors and by ands, to 
make them more plain, are really 
rendered more perplexed and in- 
comprehensible, not only to com- 
mon readers, but to the lawyers 
themselves.”* 


Poe:— 


“--there is . . . matter not to be 
found in the Revised Code... 
There is not enough compression 
in some parts . . . not a tithe of the 
statute law is quoted, that overbur- 
dens the former one; but when he 
does cite a statute, the author still 
gives it to us in all the exuberance 
of legislative verbosity. Thus, he 
fills the third of a with the 
law of lapsing legacies . . . when, 
considering that only the substance 
was essential . . . it might more 
clearly, and as satisfactorily, have 
been couched in five lines... In 
the name of all that is reasonable, 
why should not a writer disencum- 
ber his pages of the rubbish of 
howbeit, provided, nevertheless, 
notwithstanding, and aforesaid, 
when, by doing so, he might save 
himself and his readers so much 
time and toil.”” 


In the development of this paper evidence has been presented which 
indicates that Poe took more than a passing interest in the writings and 


Thomas J. Randolph (ed.), Memoir, Correspondence and Miscellanies from 
the Papers of Thomas J 
2$.L.M., II, 50, 


efferson (Charlottesville, 1829), I, 36. 
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literary methods of Thomas Jefferson. This interest perhaps first took 
root in Poe when he was a student at the University of Virginia, and it 
was made evident later in the pages of the Southern Literary Messenger 
when Poe, as editor of the magazine, staunchly upheld the educational 
policies of Jefferson. And since Poe in writing a review of Robinson’s 
Practice resorted to Jefferson’s remarks on stylistic incomprehensibility, 
it would seem likely that Jefferson served as one of Poe’s models, along 
with Wirt and other legalists, in the formulation of the principles of accu- 
racy and brevity in the evolution of his literary technique. 
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COLONEL ALEXANDER DUNLAP (1743-1828) 
The Correction of an Identification. 


By JouN Goopwin HErnpvon, Haverford, Pennsylvania 


The record of the Revolutionary War service of Alexander Dunlap 
who married Agnes Gay, on the basis of which so many of his descendants 
have become Daughters of the American Revolution, states that he was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., 19 October 1743, died 16 March 1828 and was 
buried in Red Oak, Brown County, Ohio; that he married 7 January 
1768 Agnes Gay (or Guy) who was born 25 September 1745 and who 
died in 1805 ; and that he served in 1778 as a private in the 5th company, 
8th battalion, of the regiment of Chester County (Penna.) militia com- 
manded by Colonel Patterson Bell. As authority there are furnished two 
citations to such service by one Alexander Dunlap: Pennsylvania Achives, 
Fifth Series, V-817, and Pennsylvania in the War of the Revolution: 
Associated Battalions and Militia, Volume II, p. 112 (William H. Egle, 
editor). 

The purpose of this article is to question whether the Alexander Dunlap 
who married Agnes Gay ever served in the Pennsylvania militia, and to 
show that, so far as is known, he served only in Virginia and her western 
lands, now within the limits of West Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky. 

Oren F. Morton in his Rockbridge County, Virginia presents a careful 
study of its pioneer families which contains a few references to Captain 
Alexander Dunlap (1716-1744) worthy of our consideration. He is iden- 
tified as the first settler of the Calfpasture and first owner of Goshen, Va. ; 
as first husband of Ann McFarland, who after his death married Captain 
Robert Bratton ; and as the father of three sons, John, Robert, and Alex- 
ander, Jr., and one daughter Elizabeth, children of the said Ann Mc- 
Farland. 

The Orange County (Va.) Order Book for 1735-1745 shows the com- 
missioning of Alexander Dunlap as “captain of horse” in 1743. Augusta 
County was cut off from Orange in 1745, just as later Rockingham was 
created from a part of Augusta. In the Augusta County Order Book VIII, 
p. 25, is recorded a minute adopted 19 April 1763, which reads: 


“Alexander Dunlop, aged 18, orphan of Alexr. Dunlop, 
decd, chose John Dunlop his guardian.” 
Elsewhere Captain Alexander Dunlap and his wife are described as 
having come from Ireland to Augusta (now Rockbridge) County, Va., 
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by way of Philadelphia. She was the daughter of Colonel Robert McFar- 
land and his wife Esther Housten, and granddaughter of Duncan Mc- 
Farland and his wife nee Porter, and John and Margaret Housten. (See 
VI Virkus: Compendium of American Genealogy 244.) 


According to Morton, John Dunlap married in 1761 Agnes, daughter 
of John Clark; visited Ohio in 1776 on a prospecting tour; acquired 
7,000 acres in Ross County, Ohio, and 1,436 acres in Kentucky, and yet 
remained the largest land owner in Rockbridge County, Va.; and died 
in 1804. Robert Dunlap, his brother, married in 1763 Mary, daughter of 
Wiliam Gay, served as ensign in the Revolutionary forces; fought at 
Point Pleasant ; was killed at the battle of Guilford Courthouse ; and his 
widow married James Coursey. Alexander Dunlap, jr., the youngest 
brother, married Agnes, daughter of Captain James Gay; went in early 
life to Kentucky and later to Brown County, Ohio, where he built one of 
the finest houses of worship of the Disciples’ communion in that State. 


Morton’s study shows that Samuel Stevenson, born in 1744, who mar- 
ried Jean Gay, held the rank of major in the Virginia-~-Kentucky forces. 
Concerning him he says: 


“Major Samuel Stevenson who had lately removed to the Green- 
brier headed in 1776 an expedition to the Blue Grass Region of 
Kentucky. He was accompanied by Benjamin Gay, William Elliott, 
and Benjamin Blackburn .. . 

“In the spring of 1784 Stevenson settled in Woodford County, the 
Asparagus Bed of the Blue Grass State. He was preceded a few 
weeks by Alexander Dunlap, Jr., and James Gay, Jr. The wives of 
Stevenson and Dunlap were sisters to Gay, who was a son of James 
Gay and his first wife, Jean Warwick. Pisgah Church, said to be the 
first Presbyterian church in Kentucky, was founded the same year. 
Its first minister was Adam Rankin who came from Rockbridge. 
Pisgah Academy, founded by Gay, Dunlap and Stevenson, devel- 
oped into Transylvania University . . .” 


Jillson, the well known authority on Kentucky records, notes in his 
Old Kentucky Entries and Deeds that Alexander Dunlap entered claims 
to 250, 350, 400, 1,000, and 2,46914 acres in Fayette County, with some 
duplicated, at dates in 1782, 1784, 1785, and 1786, and that his Virginia 
grants were for service in the French and Indian War and the Revolution. 


Dr. Brumbaugh, in his Revolutionary War Records: Virginia, under 
the title “Original Bounty Land Warrants in Virginia Military District 
in Ohio,” enters, among others, the names of Alexander Dunlop, James 
Dunlop, John Dunlop, and Major Dunlop [italics mine]. 
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The Tax List of the Greenbrier River District of Bath County for 
1782 includes the names of Alexander Dunlap, James Guy, John Guy, 
Jacob Warwick, and William Warwick. 


Oren F. Morton, in his Annals of Bath County [Va.], says: 


“The Calfpasture families not only took a prominent part in set- 
tling the valleys of Bath and Highland [Counties, Va.] and after- 
ward those of Greenbrier and Pocahontas [Counties, W. Va.] but 
helped to people the uplands of the Carolinas. They were also 
prompt in taking a share in the settling of Kentucky. 

“In 1779 Capt. genes Gay and Alexander Dunlap, Jr., headed 
a party which settled in the Blue Grass region of that State... 

“Gay who was but twenty-one when he turned westward had 
served under Lockridge. His second wife was Elizabeth, a daughter 
of John Dunlap. He was himself a son of James Gay who married 
Jean Warwick. Alexander Dunlap, Jr., had married his sister Agnes. 
Major Samuel Stevenson whose mother was a daughter of John 
Warwick was a third member of the emigrating party, and he also 
married a Gay .. .” 

In addition, Dr. W. O. Shewmaker, who was pastor of the Pisgah 
Church in 1909 when it celebrated its one hundred and twenty-fifth year, 
wrote a small book called The Pisgah Church, 1784-1909, which is rich 
in its detail of the beginnings of Pisgah. From it this quotation is taken: 


“It was in wild March weather in the year 1780 that Samuel 
Stevenson and Jane Gay, his wife, came from the fort in Lexington 
to live in their log cabin, their first home, erected on the lands which 
they had surveyed in the new Kentucky country. It stood upon 
the wooded point of land just west of the present site of the church. 
The house had been built by Stevenson and his slaves with the 
help of his brothers-in-law, Alexander Dunlap and John Gay, and 
their friend Moses MclIlwain. In the same season were built the 
homes of Dunlap and Agnes Gay his wife, of John Gay and Sally 
Lockridge, of Moses Mcllwain and Margaret Hodge. These homes 
were within a mile of each other and each near to a spring of water. 
The grant of land had originally been acquired and the claim located 
by Samuel Stevenson. He and Dunlap had each married sisters of 
John Gay. They were Scotch-Irish Virginians, all from Augusta 
County in Virginia. One almost certain indication of the Scotch 
Irish of the Gays, at least, is the fact that the name was once pro- 
nounced ‘Guy’—as unto this hour the unmixed Scotch-Irishman 
of western Pennsylvania, for instance, speaks of ‘to-day’ as though 
he were talking of ‘to die.’ These were they who settled the im- 
mediate neighborhood.” 


In that book, Dr. Shewmaker names Alexander Dunlap as one who 
served as ruling elder at an early date. In his later book Pisgah and 
Her People: 1784-1934 he says concerning him: 
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“There is, of course, a strong tradition that Colonel Alexander 
Dunlap was also a member of the first Session . . . It may easily 
have been that Colonel Dunlap was a member of the Session some- 
where in that time [1784-1808], which gave rise to the story of his 
having been one of the first elders. His interest and activity in get- 
ting the church started, and his piety, of which we have evidence 
from one who lived in his home as early as 1796, make it highly 
probable that he was, at some time, an elder, though almost certainly 
not one of the first. 


“... As for the Dunlaps, the Colonel had moved to Ohio four 
years before this roll of 1808 was made out .. .” 


The preserved family records refer to the subject of this sketch as 
Colonel Alexander Dunlap, builder of Clover Lick Fort in what is now 
Pocahontas County, W. Va. which he later sold to his cousin Major 
Jacob Warwick, and also an Indian fighter. This reference to the work on 
the fort is the more interesting because of the following entries copied 
from a book of records in the Virginia State Library which on 15 August 
1930 H. R. McIlwaine, the librarian, certified “to contain names of men 
who were paid by Virginia for actual military service or other services 
early in the Revolutionary war or for provisions or other articles fur- 
nished at that time.” Therein are the following citations to Alexander 
Dunlap: 


“Alexander Dunlop § Augusta [County] 


By 22 diets at 4 [d] £0- 7- 4 
By Sundary (sic) per Head 1-14- 6% 
By Allors (?) for 6 days 

work on a fort 7-10% 


£2- -9 (page 59) 


“Captain John Dickensons Company ( Militia) 

Alexander Dunlop 

12 days pay £ 0-18- 0 (page 99) 
“Captain George Moffetts Company (Militia) 


Alexander Dunlop 
54 days £ 4- 4- 0” (page 109) 


And in Public Claims: Revelutionary War, Augusta County we find that 
on 21 November 1783 the Court allowed to Alexander Dunlop claim 
numbered 109 for 


“36 diets, 34 Ibs. beef, 1 bushel of corn, 4 rations, 27 days driving 
cattle finding himself and days rations and furnishing himself with 
a horse, allowed 4/6 per day and the rations at 1/3d each per day; 
21 days horse hire at 1/-d per day, 60 diets at 7/6d ; 52 Ibs venison 
at 5/6d; 26 Rations and forage for 3 horses... .” 
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The only item of information that the author of this article has received 
from a descendant of Alexander Dunlap is a note, unsigned, written long 
ago, sent to him by Mrs. Paul Howard MacNally, of Lansdowne, Penna., 
but she does not know who among her relatives wrote it. From it the fol- 
lowing is taken: 


“Pa’s great-great-grandfather Dunlap was killed at the battle 
of Boyne [June 1690] under William of Orange. Three of his sons 
came to America. One settled in N. Y., one in Pennsylvania, and 
one in Virginia. 

“The last named brought his wife to Virginia and one child, a 
daughter [who] married a Harper and went to S. C. He returned 
to Ireland, married a second wife. They had four sons—John, Wil- 
liam, James, and Alexander. Alexander was born after his father’s 
death. One of these boys was killed at the battle of Guilford C. H. 
in Rev. War. The mother of these boys whose maiden name was 
Jackson married a second time a man named Bratton. ... 

“Alex Dunlap married a Gay—moved into Greenbrier W. Va. 
(Augusta Co. Rockbridge) now, built a fort, lived there 13 years— 
nearest neighbor 8 miles. At one time the Indians came so near 
taking him he had to go 14 for relief . . . He went to Woodford 
[County] Kentucky, 1783. Got there a week after the battle of Blue 
Lick where he had cousins [who were] killed . . .” 


Despite certain inaccuracies in this penciled note, it is of value because 
it states that Alexander was born after the death of his father, was in 
the Greenbrier neighborhood 13 years before 1783, and went to Wood- 
ford County, Ky. In the same note is also a reference to his Government 
land. If Alexander Dunlap was born 19 October 1744 rather than 1743, 
he was 18 years of age, as the Augusta Court said he was, in the minute 
quoted earlier in this article. If he was in the western part of Augusta or 
Rockingham Counties for the years following 1770, he was not serving 


in a Pennsylvania regiment in 1778. The mention of Woodford County. 


is important because the taxroll of that county for the year 1790 lists 
Alexander and James Dunlap as taxpayers there 29 May 1790. The 
Fayette County taxlist of 1789 records 29 June 1789 Alexander Dunlap 
as owner of real estate therein, and on 11 January 1790 James and Wil- 
liam Dunlap also. 


It thus seems established that Alexander Dunlap was not born in 
Philadelphia, but in that part of Orange that later became Augusta and 
still later Rockbridge County, Va. His father and older children were 
there then, and it is wholly unreasonable to suppose that his mother had 
returned north at such a time. The present writer has exmained every 
known extant Presbyterian record of Philadelphia around the 1740's, 
but has found no name even slightly resembling Alexander Dunlap’s. 


; 
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Moreover, the Major Dunlap who received bounty lands in the Ohio 
country from the State of Virginia for his Revolutionary war services 
may well have been Alexander, a view strengthened when one considers 
the extensiveness of the land grants in Kentucky to Alexander Dunlap 
already noted. The title, furthermore, by which he was known in the Pis- 
gah region as early as 1796 was colonel. To brevet a major as colonel 
is reasonable indeed, but so to elevate a private extremely unlikely, espe- 
cially as the famous rank of “Kentucky Colonel” is probably of much 
later vintage than the American Revolution! 
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COMMENTARIES UPON THE ANCESTRY OF 
BENJAMIN HARRISON 
By Francis Burton Harrison 
VI 
Benjamin Harrison of Gobions Manor. 


In this series of papers, we have already discussed all of those in Eng- 
land mentioned by Mr. Keith as clues to search for the ancestry of Ben- 
jamin Harrison except for a family which had lived in Northamptonshire 
known as the Harrisons of Gobions Manor, and named in the Visitation of 
that county in 1618/19. Rather reluctantly, it would seem, Keith passes 
over the Benjamin Harrison, youngest of the sons mentioned in the visita- 
tion, largely because “he was of the generation born before the year 1600” 
and thus would have been about fifty years old when his sons were born 
in Virginia. This argument does not seem to me conclusive. Fifty was 
the age of the Thomas Harrison of Gobions when his son Benjamin was 
born, and we do not even know whether the wife in Virginia of our im- 
migrant Benjamin Harrison was his first marriage. 

Mr. Keith’s estimate of the age of Thomas of Gobions’ children was 
remarkably accurate, in view of the facts that no dates are given of later 
generations of this family in the pedigree of the Visitation, and that his 
calculation was made without any original research into this matter. 

Information just received (August 1944) from the incumbent of the 
parish of St. Giles in the City of Northampton shows that Benjamin, the 
son of Thomas Harrison, was baptized in that parish on December, 
1594, The vicar writes that the registers are so faded that he has been 
unable to make out the exact date. I had selected St. Giles Parish for 
inquiry because I knew that after moving from the parish of Stowe-ix- 
Churches, this Harrison family had resided in St. Giles which was just 
inside the city walls from the fields of their Gobions Manor. 

From the point of view of the researcher, this matter of dates had been 
previously thrown into some confusion by a palpable error of the modern 
copyist of the old manuscript records of the Borough of Northampton. 
When, some years ago, these records were printed they contained the 
statement that the Manor of Gobions formed part of the marriage settle- 
ment between Thomas Harrison of Gobions (later the father of Benjamin) 
and Francis Bernard of Abington (father of the bride) in 1501! Prob- 
ably 1581 was the correct figure. The marriage register containing the 
entries of Abington seems to have disappeared, but we found the baptism 
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of Thomas Harrison, the second and eldest surviving son who later in- 
herited Gobions Manor, in the register of the parish of Stowe-ix- 
Churches, where this family had lived prior to moving to St. Giles. This 
baptism was in 1584. 

Benjamin Harrison, the subject of this paper, was certainly the young- 
est son of this marriage. Not only is he entered last in order of the seven 
sons named in the visitation of 1618, but the very meaning of the name 
given him showed that his father, then aged about fifty, expected no more 
children. Fuller, in his Worthies of England (p. 79 of Nuttall’s edition of 
1840) in describing the children of the clergy, states: “If fellows of Col- 
leges, they are ancient before they marry—their children are all Ben- 
jamins—I mean the children of their old age.” 

Now that we know definitely the age of Benjamin Harrison of the 
Gobions Manor family, we can see that he would have been thirty-three 
years old when in 1628 the ‘poor planters’ of Bermuda, among whom was 
one of that name, signed their petition in London; and thirty-seven years 
of age when Benjamin Harrison was acting as Clerk of the Council in 
Virginia. 

In Henry F. Waters’ remarkable Genealogical Gleanings in England, 
at page 199, a pedigree of part of the family of Harrisons of Gobions 
Manor, taken from the visitation of 1618/19, is given in a footnote with 
the comment: “I believe that the origin of the Virginia Harrisons is un- 
known . . . may it not be possible that the father was one of this North- 
ampton family?” With this shrewd comment, the present writer desires 
heartily to associate himself. In default of direct evidence to that effect, 
what may be called circumstantial evidence is presented in the balance 
of this paper. If we cannot as yet prove that Benjamin Harrison of Gob- 
ions was the same individual who came to Virginia about 1630 and was 
Clerk of the King’s Council there, we can certainly show that several of 
his nearest kinsmen, were among our early settlers. 

As a background to the history of this family, brief reference may be 
made to their origin in early times. 

Well down into Tudor times, closely-knit settlements of descendants 
of the Danish sea-rovers survived in England, surrounded but not yet 
absorbed into the fairly homogeneous population of the kingdom. Such an 
enclave existed in the Lake District of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
one of the more enchanting regions of England. The Harrisons of whom 
we write were of this local Danish stock. In the XIV century a new access 
of the impulse to migrate seized upon these by then, no doubt, somewhat 
web-footed descendants of the Danish ‘pirates.’ In a swarm, they began 
to leave the hive. Then, as now, there were two main roads into the 
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more settled parts of the kingdom. Some of these Harrisons went due 
east over the Cumberland fells, and settled down again in Durham and in 
Yorkshire. The branch of this family with which we are now chiefly 
concerned traveled due south and came to rest, for several generations, 
in Derbyshire where they soon intermarried with families of gentle birth. 
There survive in the records of that day many references to their sojourn 
in that County. By the time of Henry VIII, these restless land-rovers 
crossed the border of Northamptonshire, and seated themselves in the 
godly parish of Stowe-ix-Churches. While resident there, Robert Harri- 
son, who had become Mayor of the town of Northampton, purchased the 
Manor of Gobions. It is with his grandson Benjamin that we are now 
concerned. 

In revising this article for publication, reference should be made to 
letters recently received from a lady in Baltimore, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Showacre, a student of genealogy whose mother was a Harrison. She 
states: “In writing of the [Harrison] family of Gobions, you do not 
refer to the illustrious descent of their mother, Elizabeth Bernard... 
Sir John Bernard, third generation, married Margaret, daughter of the 
Lord Scrope of Masham. Thus, the Harrisons of Gobions were direct 
descendants (legitimately) of the once powerful house of Scrope (both 
branches) and through the Nevilles and Percys from Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster, younger son of Henry III. This relationship accounts for the 
patronage of the Harrisons by the Neville family.” 

In 1622, the Harrisons of Gobions Manor sold the Manor to the bor- 
ough of Northampton. They were at that time living on the other side of 
the Town Wall in the parish of St. Giles. Benjamin’s father, Thomas 
Harrison, had died before 1616, and his widow, Elizabeth (Bernard) 
had promptly married one Henry Travel “of Coventry” in the adjoining 
county of Warwick. Thereupon, the family of Harrisons, late of Gobions 
Manor, seem to have moved away, bag and baggage, from Northampton- 
shire. Where did they go, and what became of them, especially of the 
youngest son Benjamin? For some years, the present writer has been 
trying to solve this puzzle. 

So far as concerns direct evidence of the subsequent career of Benja- 
min Harrison, he seems thereupon to have vanished into the mists of 
antiquity. In default of direct proof that he was the Benjamin of Ber- 
muda in 1628 or of Virginia in 1630, we must turn to circumstantial evi- 
dence. Chief among such items, we now trace his known family connec- 
tions, in Virginia. 

The grandmother of Benjamin Harrison of Gobions was Elizabeth 
Fitzgeoffrey of Bedfordshire, a county which adjoins Northamptonshire. 
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In 1623 there came to Virginia on the Bonny Bess one George Fitz- of Be 
Geoffrey of Howton Conquest in Bedfordshire, Gent., almost certainly frien 
a cousin german of young Benjamin Harrison of Gobions. On the same Prote 
ship there came also one William Fitz-Geoffrey of Staple Inn (Gray’s tons 
Inn) Gent.—most probably another first cousin. days 
The mother of Benjamin Harrison of Gobions was, as we have seen, and < 
Elizabeth Bernard of Abington, in Northamptonshire. Fifteen miles from tlema 
her birthplace lay Petsoe Manor in Buckinghamshire. A Richard Bernard Harr 
of that address, gent., with his wife Anna (Corderoy) was the founder, to th 
early in the seventeenth century, of the family of Bernard of Purton in son, 
Gloucester County, Virginia. Here is another cousin, I judge, of Ben- tire f 
jamin Harrison of Gobions. W 
A William Bernard (c. 1598-1665) came to Virginia in 1625 and moth 
later married there Lucy (Higginson) Burwell; he lived in Nansemond sever 
County and was of the King’s Council from there. He was a grandson of It 
Francis Bernard of Abington in Northamptonshire, and thus a second the | 
cousin of Benjamin Harrison of Gobions. the s 
In an earlier chapter of this series, mention has been made of the fact of th 
that Captain John Harrison, a kinsman of Benjamin, came to Bermuda 1Se 
in 1622 as sheriff on the same ship with Governor John Bernard, and with | 
upon the death of the latter soon after their arrival, Harrison became act- a 
ing governor of Bermuda in his stead. Governor Bernard’s brother, Na- Socie 
thaniel, was for some years a clergyman in Bermuda. It is interesting to — 
find these two family names so closely joined in adventures overseas at On F 
that moment of England’s expansion to the New World. Several genera- 2! 
tions later, a Bernard of the Abington family, one Thomas Bernard, born Londc 
in 1712, became governor of Massachusetts. pel : 
The five brothers of Benjamin Harrison of Gobions living at the time ae] 
of the Visitation of Northamptonshire (1618) were Thomas, Jonathan, oe 
Joseph, William and Richard. There were Harrisons with these given name’ 
names in the early Virginia land records before 1660; Ben, Jonathan P. ya 
and Joseph Harrison are named in association with men named Davis. Perry 
(See Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers). No convincing argument, how- —_ 
ever, may be based upon this circumstance—indeed the dates given are being 
rather late in time. The eldest son of the Gobions Harrisons had been i 
named Francis, after his grandfather Bernard. He had died young with- Berke 
out issue. A Joseph Harrison entered Maryland, probably in 1648, ac- » 
cording to my correspondent in Baltimore, Miss Elizabeth Showacre. attorr 
He lived in Charles County and had sons Francis, Joseph, Richard and ms. 
Benjamin. Judging from these given names alone, Joseph would seem to Testa 
have been of the family stock from Gobions, and was possibly a nephew ay 
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of Benjamin. Miss Showacre writes: “This Joseph Harrison was a close 
friend of William Stone (Northampton County, Virginia, 1633), first 
Protestant Governor of Maryland (1648) who was also from Northamp- 
tonshire (England), and he was one of the outstanding men in the early 
days of the (Virginia) Colony, serving over a period of years as burgess 
and as commissioner. Throughout the archives he is designated as “Gen- 
tleman.” Closely associated with Captain Joseph Harrison was Richard 
Harrison, also of Charles County, who might have been his brother, and 
to the same family [in later times] belonged Col. Robert Hanson Harri- 
son, Military Aide and Secretary to General Washington during the en- 
tire period of the Revolutionary War.” 

We note further that the Travells, into which family the widowed 
mother of Benjamin of Gobions had married, were conspicuous in the 
seventeenth century’ as adventurers beyond the seas. 

It might further be mentioned that Ben Harryson (sic) the clerk of 
the Virginia Council wrote two letters in 1634 to John Smith of Nibley, 
the steward of the Berkeley estates in England, and one of the founders 
of the-plantation called Berkeley? in Charles City County, Virginia. These 


1See will of George Travell, 1646, 1/18-1648 8/26, P. C. C. 126 Essex, merchant, 
with brother John Travell, merchant in London. They were engaged in trade with 
the “coast of Coromandell” in India. 

See also Acts and Ordinances of the Eastland Co., published by the Camden 
Society, xlv, 64 and 90. The Polish fiscal administrator had thrown the whole 
Eastland colony into the greatest dismay by summoning Gamaliel Acton, Samuel 
Travel, etc., etc., and their children Eastland Merchants resident in Danzic, etc. 
On Feb. 17, 1669 “We have appointed Mr. Thomas Barker, Mr. Samuel Travel, et. 
al. a committee at Dansk.” 

See also the will of Henry Travell, P. C.C. Harvey 1639, citizen and skinner, of 
London, St. Gabriel Fenchurch St. The Skinners were the guild which had become 
the most active in importing tobacco, Testator names his brother Robert Travell 
and a sister living in Northamptonshire. 

2“Tt appears (Hening iii. 538; Va. Mag. XXXI, 180) that the third Benjamin 

Harrison (who was speaker in 1705 and died in 1710) acquired Berkeley and es- 
tablished there the residence which has ever since been associated with his family 
er if Virginia Land Grants by Fairfax Harrison 1925. Privately Printed, note on 
p. 147. 
The date on which the third Benjamin Harrison acquired Berkeley is found in 
Perry V. Bland, (Chancery Bills and Answers Before 1714, Mitford 355/15), ab- 
stracted by George Sherwood in American Colonists, first series, 55. It reads “1693, 
Dec. 23. Micajah Perry and Thomas Lane of London, merchants, complain that 
being correspondents in Virginia for Benjamin Harrison of Southwark, Surrey, 
merchant, in Oct. 1691, Sarah Bland, relict of John of London, merchant, and 
Thomas Povey of Westminster, executor of John Bland, treated respecting the 
Berkeley Plantation in Westover, Virginia, for Harrison, agreed to pay £180 down 
and £180 bond to John Greene, Esq., brother to Sarah Bland. Henry Hartwell 
of James City, merchant. Thomas Blighton and James Ming, of Charles City, gent., 
attornies for the executors.” 

For an earlier association of the names Bland and Harrison, see will of Elizabeth 
Bland, 1593, P. C. C. Newell, 57, found in Waters Genealogical Gleanings p, 812. 
Testatrix is “now wife of Thomas Bland of St. Martin’s within Ludgate, gent.” 
She refers to her late husband William Yeardley, gent., dec’d., and leaves bequest 
to “My brother Michael Harrison’s children.” 
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letters, which have been preserved (Smith of Nibley MSS. Bulletin New 
York Public Library) might well be considered merely as an official re- 
port on conditions upon the estate of Berkeley after the disastrous massa- 
cre of 1622. However it is quite possible that these two men had known 
one another in England. As a boy, John Smith of Nibley, attended the 
free grammar school at Derby, nearby to the parish of Smithsby in that 
county where the Harrison family of Gobions in Northamptonshire had 
its roots and where there still lived many of their relatives. 


In general, it might be considered unnecessary thus to create an atmos- 
phere around Benjamin of Gobions which would inspire him to migrate 
to the new world across the ocean—so fabulous were the reports then 
current in England of the wealth and opportunities which lay open to the 
adventurous on the other side of the Atlantic. Any young man might have 
been tempted by the prospect. Among the more enterprising of these was 
an interesting group in Stratford-on-Avon. 


We have already noted that after the death of the father of Benjamin 
of Gobions, Elizabeth the widowed mother had married about 1617 Henry 
Travel of Coventry in Warwickshire. Warwickshire lies adjacent to the 
county of Northampton, to the West. The Harrisons of Gobions had 
dwelt, for half a century or more, in the parish of Stowe-ix-Churches, 
near the border of Warwickshire. The registers of this parish record the 
fact that associations between the two counties were then, as always, very 
close. In 1576 one Elinor Hobnis was married at Stowe to William 
Quinnye. With the mention of this name, we approach the gates of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, the home of Shakespeare. In 1635 a group of Stratford 
men, among them Richard Quiney and John Sadler purchased the estate 
of Brandon on the James in Virginia, later the home of the Harrisons 
of James River. This Richard Quiney was a brother of the Thomas 
Quiney who married Judith Shakespeare. (The Duke Family, 43). Asa 
further evidence of association between these two groups in Northampton 
and in Warwickshire, it may be noted that Sir John Bernard, a first cousin 
of Benjamin Harrison of Gobions, married as his second wife Elizabeth 
Hall, the granddaughter of Shakespeare. 


In 1636, the year following the purchase of Brandon by the Quiney 
syndicate,’ we find the first Benjamin Harrison of Virginia seated near 
Upper Chippokes Creek, the eastern boundary of the estate of Brandon. 


83In Va. Mag. IV. 315, Dr. Stanard gives the following information about the 
Richard Quiney who became part owner of Brandon in 1635. He was by then 
“citizen and grocer of London,” and made his will on August 16, 1655. He married 
Ellen, the daughter of John Sadler of Stratford and aunt to John Harvard, founder 
of Harvard College.” 
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From 1635 down to 1720 the chain of title to Brandon continued in the 
Quiney-Sadler families until, by purchase from their heirs, it finally 
vested in Nathaniel Harrison, the grandson of the immigrant. 


In the meantime, some portion of Brandon estate, had already come 
into the ownership of the second Benjamin Harrison.‘ 


Passing now from these somewhat general evidences of association 
with Virginia by close relatives of this Harrison family of Gobions, we 
come to a more substantial argument. This is found in the parish register 
of St. Lawrence Old Jewry in London. On November 20, 1637 there 
was buried in that parish one “Sarah Harrison, the Lady Camden’s gen- 
tlewoman.” Administration of her estate was granted to her mother Eliz- 
abeth Travell. (P. C. C. for 1637). We know that Benjamin Harrison 
of Gobions had a sister Sarah, who was unmarried (Visitation of North- 
amptonshire, 1618-19). We know further that their widowed mother 
had married Henry Travell, and that her name was Elizabeth. So here, 
we trace one member of the Gobions’ family of Harrisons to London. 


To find Benjamin’s sister serving as a companion, even to a Viscount- 
ess, might sound to modern ears as though the family had come down in 
the world. But this was not necessarily the situation.’ The position was 


See also William and Mary Quarterly (1), Vol. XX, pp. 219-220, in which is 
found a long article reciting the chain of title to Brandon and Merchants Hope 
estates, the latter of which was originally “Powells Brook,” later known as Wards 
Creek, and later formed the upper, or western part of Brandon. It states: “Richard 
Quiney left his interest to his son Thomas Quiney, who left it to his great-nephew 
Robert Richardson, son of the Rev. Joseph Richardson and his niece Elinor Quiney. 
In 1720 Robert Richardson conveyed Brandon to Nathaniel Harrison to whom the 
other moiety passed not long before from the Sadlers. The Sadlers and Quineys 
came from Stratford-on-Avon, and were connections of William Shakespeare.” 


4See the will of Benjamin (II) Harrison of Southwark, Surry Co., Virginia, dated 
April 16, 1711, in which he leaves: “to my son Nathaniel Harrison 100 acres land 
whereon his mill now stands half an acre of land in the town of Folwerdy [Flower- 
dieu] Hundred and all my lands in Martin’s Brandon in Prince George County.” 
Benjamin II, this testator, the son of the emigrant, lived at Cabin Point on Upper 
Chippokes Creek, the eastern boundary of Brandon. His son Benjamin III had in 
1691 acquired the estate of Berkeley. 

May not the mill-site belonging to Nathaniel Harrison have been the water-mill 
first built by Treasurer George Sandys? 


5The Social History of Great Britain, by William Goodman, I 219, N. Y. 1847. 
Retinue—“These servants of the nobility were [temp. father of John Evelyn] the 
younger sons of respectable families, who attached themselves to the fortunes of 
these powerful patrons, and served them at court, on embassies, or in military af- 
fairs; and they were allowed separate horses and retinues according to their con- 
dition, with gratuities in money and promotion as their services deserved. But 
nearly all wore the liveries and other pompous costumes of their lords . . . the 
number of 220 will soon be found when the inviting turret dinner-bell calls them to 
the half-uncurtained servants hall, where the pious family chaplain dines with them, 
observes due order and says the grace. This gentleman was a very important func- 
tionary in these large establi “ 
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one of great security and of considerable comfort. Following the example 
of the Queen, the rich lady of that day took pains to secure one or more 
‘gentlewomen’ who lived with her, shared her amusements and duties, 

Who, then, was Lady Camden, and where does this clue lead us? She 
was the daughter of a draper named Baptist Hicks who grew enormously 
rich through furnishing silks and linens to the Courts of Elizabeth, James 
I and Charles I. With the mention of the name of Baptist Hicks we enter 
Virginia history. Here was a patron who could open wide the doors to 
emigration either to India, to Bermuda (where there was a Benjamin 
Harrison in 1628) or to Virginia for Benjamin Harrison of Gobions, the 
brother of Sarah. 

Alexander Brown (Genesis of U. S. II) tells us that Baptist Hicks 
was one of the small group who purchased the Bermuda Islands from 
the Virginia Company on November 25, 1612 and resigned them to the 
crown two years later. He also collected a large sum of money from the 
adventurers for the Virginia Company of London; later, in 1624, he was 
appointed as a member of the royal commission for winding up the af- 
fairs of the company. He had been one of the original incorporators of 
the East India Company. 

Since he was one of the patron saints of Virginia, and more particular- 
ly, perhaps because from one of this family of Hicks there descended, in 
the sixth generation, Thomas Jefferson, one of the most illustrious of all 
Americans, we may pause for a moment to give a more personal notice 
of Baptist Hicks. 


Under the spreading aegis of Queen Elizabeth, he had already become 
very rich. Upon the arrival in London of the Virgin Queen’s successor, 
Baptist Hicks committed his one and only recorded indiscretion. He be- 
gan at once lending money to the Scottish nobles who had arrived like a 
swarm of hungry locusts with King James. The Scots, at that time, were 
not very well known in England. Until their King united in his own per- 
son the two thrones, these two races had been for many generations either 
at open war with one another, or else busy raiding one another’s borders. 
Consequently, Scots who ventured abroad during those earlier ages 


Such descritpions as this serve to explain the rigid etiquette observed in the 
servants hall of an English mansion of our own times. The gentleman’s gentleman 
has his own pride of station. Thus we can understand the aplomb of Jeeves. 

For a less flattering explanation of the efforts made in Tudor times by parents 
to put their children out to service, see the account by a Venetian nobleman in 1497 
on the England of his day. He states that “every one, however rich he may 
sends his children into the houses of others, whilst he, in return receives those 0 
strangers into his own.” He ascribes the custom to want of affection and selfishness. 
(The Private Character of Henry the Eighth, by Frederick Chamberlain, Lane, 


1932, p. 76). 
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were better known on the Continent than in England. When, at last, in 
the train of the eager James I they advanced in force towards the opulent 
vista of London, they must have exclaimed as did Marshall Blucher two 
centuries later : “What plunder” ; 

Upon arrival in the metropolis, among other remarkable sights and va- 
rious curiosities, they found there a wealthy draper who was actually will- 
ing to lend them money. His name was Baptist Hicks. He even advanced 
money to King James himself.* That needy monarch was, no doubt, 
astonished. He took one good look at this reckless Englishman, and 
promptly knighted him. This was, we may suppose, pour encourager les 
autres. A few years later, we find Sir Baptist Hicks, a sadder though a 
wiser man, writing to his brother Sir Michael Hicks, that “the Scots are 
fayre speakers and slow performers” to whom he will give no more 
credit.” 

Sir Baptist lived at the White Bear in Cheapside where he kept his 
draper’s shop. He was the first shopkeeper who remained at his counter 
after being knighted.* Thus, by persistent adding up of his profits he 
soon recouped the disaster of his speculation in Scottish nobles. By 1620 
he had become one of King James new order of “Nova Scotia” baronets. 
He had no son, but he bestowed a fortune of £100,000 upon each of his 
two daughters. He also proceeded to build himself at Chipping Camden 
in his native County of Gloucester a veritable palace, becoming to his 
gaudy though somewhat mercerized honors. This must have seemed the 
“real stuff” to the rustics who had called him “Bap” as a boy. The facade 
alone of his new residence is said to have cost him £29,000. All of this 
magnificence was destroyed, some years after his death, by royalist armies 
during the Civil War. ' 

We do not know what financial transactions between the draper-baron- 
et and the new King Charles I preceded Sir Baptist’s final honor, but in 
1628 he was elevated to the peerage as the first Viscount Camden, with 


6The worthy draper may have had an uneasy conscience as may be surmised from 
an ‘intelligence’ letter of Jan. 17, 1602, in the last months of Queen Elizabeth, by 
John Chamberlain (Camden Society) : “We have likewise much talk of one Deth- 
icke, sometime factor for Hickes in Florence, that should come thence into Scotland 
to kill the King.” 


7The English however, managed to get some of their own back. (The Ballad 
History of the Reign of James I, Prof. C. H. Firth, 1911). In the “Leaping of the 
Lords,” three Scots lords challenge the peers of England to jump against them for 
the sum of £7000. The contest takes place before the King, and Prince Charles 
bets £10,000 on the success of the English champion. The Scottish chapnion jumps 
12 ft. 2 in. but the Earl of Southampton 

“Leaps six yards and full two feet 
re that ever he did light.” 


8The Aldermen of the City of London, Beaver, London 1908. 
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special remainder to the husband of his elder daughter, Juliana. She had Th 
married Edward Noel, first Baron of Ridlington in Rutland. By these : Gr 
stages, we return to our muttons. Juliana, second Viscountess Camden pe 
was the luxurious lady who employed as her gentlewoman the needy sis- y 
ter of Benjamin Harrison of Gobions. She also had in her domestic em- expla 
ployment from about the year 1610 as steward of her estates in Glouces- We 
tershire one William Harrison, gent., whom we identify as the elder Edwe 
brother of Benjamin Harrison of Gobions. the p 

This William Harrison was the central figure in one of the most mys- as th 
terious crimes of the seventeenth century in England. The story is found and a 
in Harleian Miscellany Vol. III, 547, and was published in Quarto by tonsh 
Rowland Reynolds in London in 1676. On the 16th of August, 1660, appan 
William Harrison, then aged about seventy, having been for fifty years royal 
the steward of Lady Camden, walked out of his house on his round to was | 
collect the rents, and completely disappeared. His servant John Perry inhab 
did not return home until the next morning telling a very confused story. of Ki 
Edward Harrison the son of the old steward and named, no doubt, for also f 
the patron Edward Noel, Lord Camden, accused the Perrys of murdering Ea 
his father—for which crime Joan Perry and her two sons were executed Rutla 
on Broadway Hill near Camden, the mother being also accused as a sadly 
witch, Edward Harrison was active in the prosecution. Two years later, becan 
William Harrison, the old steward, returned to Camden. He told how for n 
he had been attacked on the heath near Camden, wounded, robbed and house 
carried off to Deal, whence he was put on board a Turkish ship. Having for tl 
been sold for seven pounds as a slave to a Turkish physician near Smyr- If Be 
na, he later escaped and made his way home after a whole series of ex- one ¥ 
citing adventures. The story, of course, was received in England with tion. 
amazement and considerable incredulity. The final opinion as to this tragic 
tale was that Edward Harrison had probably procured the abduction of The 
his old father in order to enjoy the fruits of his stewardship. 3 

In some way, this family of Harrisons of whom we write, had inter- 1602, . 
ests of their own in this corner of Gloucestershire. The will of Thomas a 
Harrison of ‘Old Brainford’ (Brentford), Middlesex, 1617, provides ord of 
“an annuity out of the manor of Beckford, Co. of Gloucester, with rever- 107} 
sion to my nephew Sir William Essex, Kt., and if he should molest . shire { 
his wife, then the same to go to Thomas Harrison of Gobdein’s [Gobions] (23 
Co. Northants, my kinsman and godson.””® 

®*This testator, Thomas Harrison of the muddy little hamlet of Old Brentford, 
had grown up at court in the time of Edward VI. He was known as “Lusty” Har- (3) . 
rison for his valor. He married for the first time in his old wht” but his valor was, 
by that time, somewhat shaken, for he promptly mode nis 1 beginning with the (4) 
i statement “Aged seventy-one years, in good health.” Four years later 
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The mere fact that these Harrisons had landed estates in the vicinity 
of Chipping Camden the site of the palace of the lords Camden, does not 
of itself provide sufficient reason for finding in the domestic service of 
Lady Camden two of the Harrisons of Gobions. There existed a better 
explanation of the favor shown them. 


We have noted that the daughter of the first Viscount Camden married 
Edward Noel of Ridlington in the County of Rutland. By the terms of 
the patent of nobility, Edward succeeded his father-in-law Baptist Hicks 
as the second Lord Camden. Rutland, the smallest of English counties, 
and at that time socially the most closely knit, lies adjacent to Northamp- 
tonshire, then the home of the Harrisons of Gobions, Rutland was a royal 
appanage, and for long ages a large part of it was maintained for the 
royal chase. In consequence, at the time of which we write, the county 
was largely given over to herds of deer, with comparatively few human 
inhabitants. Among this small population there lived in the early years 
of King James the First, not only Edward Noel, Baron of Ridlington, but 
also four aunts of Benjamin Harrison of Gobions.” 


Each of these aunts had married into a leading family of the county of 
Rutland. By the year 1616 the fortunes of the Harrisons of Gobions were 
sadly impaired. The father had died, the manor was mortgaged and it 
became necessary for the four aunts to bestir themselves to find positions 
for nephews and nieces. William and Sarah secured snug berths in the 
household of Edward Noel, Lord Ridlington’s exceedingly rich wife. 
for the new world across the Atlantic, as had so many of his cousins, no 
If Benjamin, the youngest of the family displayed an ambition to set sail 
one was better placed than Baptist Hicks to second the youngster’s ambi- 
tion. 


The ‘The Ege: erton Papers, (1840, p. 355) contain a reference to him at the time when 
the ay appointed Lord Cheanal or Ellesmere (Egerton) entertained Queen 
Elizabeth at Harefield on one of her royal progresses, July 20th. to August 2nd. 
1602, Among the list of presents given by his friends and neighbors to the Lord 
Chancellor to enable him to bear the _ cost of feeding the royal suite, we 
find: “111* vl@ Samons ii. Mr. Harrison of Braynford.” This is an interesting rec- 
ord of the presence at that time in the River Thames of the lordly salmon. 


The four aunts of Benjamin Harrison of Gobions who married into Rutland- 

shire families were: 

(1) Elizabeth Harrison who married George Sheffield of Seaton. 

(2) Ursula Harrison who married at Stowe, Dec. 18, 1569 Richard Pell who 
became Sheriff of Rutlandshire in 1588. She married secondly, Richard Cates- 
by of Seaton, Co. of Rutland, of that family which was involved with Guy 
Foubes! in the Gunpowder Plot. 

(3) Anne Harrison who married at Stowe, 25, Oct. 1574, Thomas Swinglehurst. 
They, too, lived at Seaton. 

(4) Anne Bernard who married Sir James ee of Ridlington, Co. of 

Rutland ,the home parish of Edward Noel, Viscount Camden. 
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That young Benjamin Harrison did emigrate and that he subsequently 
founded the family of Harrison’s of James River in Virginia seems to me 
to be entirely probable. Perhaps he settled first in Bermuda, where his 
kinsman Captain John Harrison had acted as governor in 1622. Direct 
proof of identity might have been possible if so many of the records of 
the General Court of Virginia and those of James City County had not 
long ago been destroyed. Many of the early records of Bermuda are like- 
wise missing. 

One further item remains to conclude this catalogue of ‘probabilities.’ 
The plantation on which the immigrant Benjamin Harrison seated him- 
self lay on the south shore of the James, opposite Jamestown. It was 
named Wakefield. It was the custom for the planter of such virgin fields 
to bestow upon his new home the name of some well remembered and 
loved spot in the old country. In Bartholomew’s Gazetteer of English 
Place Names we find mention of only two ““Wakefields.” One of these 
is a town in Yorkshire and is dear to all of us because of its vicar. The 
registers of that parish have been searched for one of the name Benjamin 
Harrison, but in vain; the other is Wakefield Lodge in Yardley Gobions, 
just south of the city of Northampton, and was originally a part of the 
estate of the Gobions. This region has many associations with the early 
settlers of Virginia, aid a few miles to the west of Yardley Gobions lies 
Sulgrave Manor, forever to be honored as the home of the family which 
gave us our greatest Virginian—George Washington.” 


For an extensive account of Benjamin Harrison, first of the name in Virginia 
and of his descendants see Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volumes 
XXX-XLI; an account written by the late Doctor William G. Stanard, at that 
time editor of the Magazine. 
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GENERAL GEORGE SMITH PATTON’S VIRGINIA BLOOD 
By JACQUELIN P. Tay.or’ 


I have noticed in several different newspapers during the past weeks, articles in 
connection with the ancestry of that splendid soldier, General George Smith Patton. 
He won a reputation surpassed by none, and it occurs to me that it would be inter- 
esting to many of the Orange County citizens to know that several of the direct 
ancestors of this great General lie buried almost within the confines of the Town 
of Orange. They were Colonel James Taylor and his wife, Martha Thompson, 
who were the great-grandparents of James Madison, fourth President of the United 
States, and of General Zachary Taylor, twelfth President of the United States. 
Colonel James Taylor and his wife, Martha Thompson, had a son named Erasmus 
Taylor, who married Jane Moore; they had a daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Andrew Glassell, 3rd. (He imported mechanics from Scotland and built a large 
brick residence on his fine estate on the Upper Robinson River, known as “Thor- 
thorwald” in what is Madison County now.) This couple had a son named Andrew 
Glassell, 4th, who married Susanna Thompson Thornton, and they had a daughter, 
Susan Thornton, who was born March 2, 1835, and married September 8, 1855, 
Colonel George Smith Patton, and these were the grandparents of the famous 
General George S. Patton. So you see this splendid soldier is directly descended 
from two of the earlier settlers of Orange County. 

The first Colonel James Taylor had a grant of some 13,500 acres of land on 
which he built a simple home in 1722, known as “Bloomsbury,” a portion of which 
is still standing, now owned by the Misses Jerdone. James Taylor gave “Blooms- 
bury” to his son James and built a second and larger home on what is known as 
“Greenfields,” now owned by Mr. Gwathmey. These forebears of General Patton 
lie buried in the family burying ground of the Taylors at “Greenfields” with a very 
substantial wall around it though only a few markers indicate graves, but many of 
the Taylors, for several generations, lie peacefully there. 

Another one of the early settlers in this section, which is now Orange County, 
was the Cave Family. 

Jane Moore Glassell, daughter of Andrew Glassell, III and his wife, Elizabeth 
Taylor, married Benjamin Cave, planter of Virginia, son of Benjamin Belfield Cave 
and grandson of Benjamin Cave, Member of the Virginia House of Burgess from 
Orange County, 1756. The above Jane Moore Glassell was a granddaughter of 
Erasmus Taylor and his wife, Jane Moore, and great-granddaughter of James 
Taylor and his wife, Martha Thompson. 

Benjamin Cave and his brother-in-law, Abraham Bledsoe, held patent for one 
thousand acres of land on the Rapidan River in 1728. He was vestryman of St. 
Mark’s Parish, Culpeper County, 1731-1740 and of St. Thomas’ Parish, Orange 
County, from 1740 to his death. He married Hannah Bledsoe, daughter of William 
Bledsoe. 

It is on this above mentioned land that “Montebello,” the home of Mr. L. H. 
Gray, was built and is now standing and one of the show places of the County. 
Mrs. Gray is the granddaughter of William Porter Cave who for many years was 
the Captain of one of the famous Clipper sailing ships and was in the China Trade. 


1Mr. Taylor’s note on Gen. Patton’s Orange County connection appeared in The 
Orange Observer, Orange, Va., April 25, 1946. 
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He had a younger brother, Captain Felix Cave, who also was commander of a 
Clipper ship and he too was engaged in the China Trade. 

The two places in Orange County that have been continuously owned by the 
descendants of the original settlers are “Meadowfarm,” grant date 1722 and now 
owned by Jacquelin P. Taylor, and “Montebello,” date of patent 1728, the former 
having been in one family for two hundred and twenty-four years and the latter for 
two hundred and eighteen years. 


MISS CICELY JORDON OF DORSETSHIRE IN ENGLAND 


By James P. C, SouTHALL 


In a previous article entitled “Links in a Chain” (51 V 381-393) the facts and 
conjectures concerning ancient planter Samuel Jordan, who died at his home Beg- 
gars Bush in Jordans Jorney in 1623, and his young wife Cicely, whom he married 
around 1 December 1620, have been related at some length. Old enough to be her 
father, he came to Virginia in 1610 possibly in Lord Delaware’s fleet; and she 
came about a year later in one of the three vessels of Sir Thomas Gates’s fleet that 
docked at Jamestown in August 1611, being then not more than ten years old. 

A possible clue as to the English origin of Samuel Jordan and the identity of his 
wife Cicely was communicated to me as long ago as April 1944 in a series of letters 
from Mr. Worth S. Ray in Austin, Texas. He directed my attention to the pedi- 
gree of “FITZPEN AL’S PHIPPEN” as given by George D. Phippen in Henry 
F. Waters’s “Gleanings in England,” published in The New-England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, XLIX (1895), p. 245; and there, to my astonishment, 
I found the name Cicely Jordon of a lady who lived long before the name was ever 
heard in early Colonial Virginia! only, there it was the lady’s maiden name, whereas 
in Virginia it was her married name. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence, if nothing more, to find in this pedigree that 
“Robt. Fitzpen als Fippen of Wamouth in Com. Dorset.” married, 18 September 
1580, “Cicilie, da. of Tho. Jordon of Dorsetsh.” The eldest of the four children by 
this marriage was a son, Owen Fitzpen of Ireland (b. 1582) who married Annie 
Coinie in 1603; the youngest being an only daughter Cicilie Fitzpen (b. 1593) 
whose husband was a man named Reynolds (Joc. cit., p. 246). Not one of the chil- 
dren of Robert Fitzpen and his wife Cicilie Jordon could have been one of the par- 
ents of the ten-year-old girl Cicely who disembarked from the Swan at Jamestown 
in 1611. 

However, the occurrence of the name Cicilie (Cecilie) Jordon (Jordan) in this 
pedigree may not be without significance with respect to the problem of ascertaining, 
if possible, the origins and antecedents of both ancient planter Samuel Jordan and 
the young woman Cicely whom he married less than three years before his death. 
For one thing, we are led immediately to suspect that she was his kinswoman in 
some way, and that both of them came from Dorsetshire. Perhaps Samuel Jordan 
had induced her parents or guardians to join him in Virginia. 

Apparently there was no connection between Samuel Jordan and Silvester Jour- 
dain or Jordan, who, as was likewise the case with his fellow-townsman Sir George 
Somers, was one of the survivors of the shipwreck of the Sea Venture on the rocks 
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of the Bermudas in July 1609. Silvester Jourdain arrived in Virginia a short time 
before Samuel Jordan got there, but he tarried in the colony only long enough to 
get passage back to England towards the end of the summer of 1610. In the light 
of the pedigree above mentioned, it is worth noting that his home like that of Thom- 
as Jordon’s daughter “Cicilie” was also in Dorsetshire. 

It is notorious how easy it is to be led astray on a false scent in a genealogical 
puzzle; and I am well aware that Miss Cicely Jordon of Devonshire in England 
may prove to be no better than a will-o’-the-wisp in the search for the English ante- 
cedents of Mistress Cicely Jordan who flourished in Virginia more than a genera- 
tion afterwards. Yet I think it must be admitted that two Cicely Jordan’s are a 
mighty intriguing couple; although, with the limited facilities at my command in 
the way of source-material, I have been unable as yet to establish any definite con- 
nection between them. 


THE ANCESTRY OF JOSEPH COMBS, OF STAFFORD 
By Jostan Comss 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 


The branch of Combses of which Joseph Combs, of Stafford County, is the 
Colonial ancestor, is perhaps the most celebrated one of all the Combses in Amer- 
ica. It played a prominent part in the settlement and development of the lower 
“Valley,” and, in fact, much of northern Virginia. Some of its members were among 
the first to push their way over the mountains and into Central Kentucky at the 
outbreak of the Revolution (1775); here they rendered more than yeoman service 
in the development of the country, one of them, Benjamin, being the chief founder 
of Winchester, Clark County. They produced captains and generals in the Revolu- 
tion and the Second War with England. In politics, one of them, General Leslie 
Combs, measured swords with John C. Breckinridge. They have produced diplomats 
in foreign countries, college professors, ministers of the gospel, and authors. The 
scions of this branch are now to be found in possibly half of the States. 

Who was Joseph Combs? As far as the records go, he might as well have sprung, 
Minerva-like, from the head of Jove. The few attempts that have been made to 
identify this ubiquitous gentleman are far from satisfactory; in fact, they are not 
trustworthy. The History of Shenandoah County, Virginia, by J. W. Wayland, and 
the American Genealogy fail utterly to establish the facts in the case. Both of these 
works attempt to bring Joseph from Maryland, but they differ materially as to 
Joseph’s parentage. Nor is there even an iota of evidence of Joseph’s Roman Catho- 
lic origin. But Joseph was born, somewhere, at some time or another, and, presum- 
ably, had parents, we may assume that this a fait accompli. In the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, and in order to arrive at something like “presumptive” evidence, 
we must we must lean heavily on tradition, on statements made by some of Joseph’s 
own descendants and by their presumed kinsmen. 

Before embarking upon our constructive theory, let me first look at some of the 
erstwhile, pre-conceived theories as to Joseph Combs’ origin. The fact that Charles 
County, Maryland is opposite Stafford, on the Maryland side, and that there were 
numerous Combses there, means nothing; the same applies to St. Mary’s. Joseph 
Combs was born around 1685, probably a little earlier. Miss Bessie Taul Conk- 
wright, of The Louisville Times, has shown that Joseph, as a given name, does not 
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appear among the Maryland Combses (in the records) until 1764. The Catholic 
theory: true, there was quite a Catholic settlement in Stafford prior to 1700; but 
Joseph’s children were staunch communicants of the Established Church, Joseph, Jr., 
having been a vestryman for many years in Shelbourne Parish, Loudoun County. 
The first mention of Joseph Combs, of Stafford, is in the Virginia Land Grants; 
he takes up land, 576 acres, on the branches of Aquia Creek (now in Prince Wil- 
liam), in 1725. The maiden name of his wife is unknown. In the suit of Murdock 
vs. Ralls, in Prince William, in 1756, the court is informed that Joseph Combs 
is an “aged and infirm person,” and his deposition is ordered, as a witness. He 
seems to have made a will in 1756, and is presumed to have died shortly thereafter. 
His children were: Joseph (living in Frederick), John (lated in Frederick), and 
Jane, who married Captain John Ashby. John Combs was the father of Cuthbert, 
Ennis, Joseph and Benjamin, who came to Clark County, Kentucky, in May, 1775. 
Now, let us turn our attention to Kentucky. In May, 1775, four grandsons of 
Joseph, of Stafford, came to Clark County, Kentucky; Cuthbert, Ennis, Joseph 
and Benjamin. In 1795 one John Combs and his eight sons came to Perry County, 
Kentucky ; most of the brothers from the South Fork of the Holston River (Sulli- 
van County, now Tennessee), but John and two of the brothers, Henry and Elijah, 
directly from Virginia (from Montgomery and Russell Counties). This John (my 
ancestor) was born about 1735, presumably in Essex County, Virginia. His father 
was Mason, born in 1714, in King George. Mason’s father was John, born 1662-’65, 
either in Middlesex or King George; his father was Archdale, of Old Rappahan- 
nock, Archdale married Elizabeth, widow of Maj. Wm. Underwood. 
Mason Combs was living in Stafford when he removed to Frederick (Shenan- 


doah), in 1751. Joseph, Jr., (son of Joseph of Stafford) was already there, and John, 
his brother, moved over a few years later. It is thought that Mason had an older 


brother, Josiah, living in Frederick. By the early 1780's, probably earlier, Mason 
was in Surry County, North Carolina. He died there, 1785, and his two oldest sons, 
John (father of the eight brothers) and Nicholas, came to Perry County, Kentucky, 
1795, with their families. 


This is the conclusion which I shall attempt to verify, with respect to the paren- 
tage of Joseph Combs, of Stafford: that Joseph was an older son of John (born 
1662-’65, above), and a brother of a much younger son, Mason Combs, born 1714. 
John was probably married some time between 1682-’85. According to his will (late 
in 1716) Mason was his youngest son (born 1714). Born this late, Mason was not 
likely a child by John’s first wife; for it appears that John was twice married. He 
died 1716-1717. The will mentions other children, much older than Mason, and 
already married. Joseph was a name common among the Masons and Combses at 
that time; the Aquia Church register lists Mason Combs and his younger children, 
along with the name of George Mason. As to given names, many of them are com- 
mon to both the Joseph of Stafford branch and the Mason and John branch: Joseph, 
John, Harrison, Fielding, Archdale, and others. 


Since I am a descendant of Archdale, of Old Rappahannock, John, of Middlesex, 
Mason, of Stafford, and his son, John, father of the eight brothers (to Kentucky, 
1795), I set forth here some facts and interviews. Some of these data are from the 
diary of the Rev. J. J. Dickey, in Perry and Breathitt Counties, Kentucky, in the 
1890’s. First, let me list the names of those eight brothers, sons of John Combs: 
Mason, John (my ancestor), Nicholas, William, Biram, George, Henry (Harrison), 
“Gen.” Elijah. Some of the old folks interviewed by Rev. Dickey were born more 
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than a hundred and forty years ago. The following observations and data, then, 
are significant :— 

It is common knowledge among the children of Henry (Harrison) Combs that the 
eight brothers had four “cousins” who came from Virginia to Clark County, Ken- 
tucky. Also, that one of the cousins, Benjamin, rode horseback from Winchester, 
Clark County, up the Kentucky River to Hazard, Perry County, to visit his “cou- 
sins”, in the mountains; that he took back with him a raft-load of brandy down 
the river, and transported it on horses over to Winchester. They tell other stories 
about “Old Benny.” Now: Benjamin was a grandson of Joseph, of Stafford, and 
the eight brothers were grandsons of Mason, of Stafford, presumed younger broth- 
er of Old Joseph. As a matter of fact, it appears that Benjamin and his brothers, 
then, were not first cousins of their eight highland brethren, but rather second 
cousins. But more. 

Elijah Combs Cornett (born in 1822), a grandson of “Gen.” Elijah Combs, one 
of the eight brothers, said to Rev. Dickey, Dec. 27, 1898: “General Leslie Combs 
(Benjamin’s son) was a kinsman of my grandfather, General Elijah Combs.” Na- 
poleon Bonaparte Combs (born in 1808), a son of Mason Combs (oldest of the 
eight brothers), said to Rev. Dickey, July 19, 1898: “Old (Gen.) Leslie Combs 
was a cousin of my father.” (This is doubtless the exact relationship: Leslie’s fath- 
er, Benjamin, was a second cousin of Mason Combs). 

With the above things in mind, it seems entirely reasonable to assume that Joseph 
Combs, of Stafford, and Mason Combs, of Stafford, were brothers; that Joseph’s 
father was John, of Richmond (King George) ; that the grandchildren of these two 
gentlemen were not totally ignorant of the relationship between the two groups, 
after they came to Kentucky. Some of the eight brothers, Henry (Harrison), in 
particular, made frequent trips from the mountains to central Kentucky, and had 
more or less contact with their Bluegrass kinsmen. One of the eight, William, ac- 
tually moved to the Bluegrass, a few years after he came to Kentucky (1795). It 
might also be pointed out that the Bluegrass brothers and their kinsmen of the 
mountains lived for several years in the same county in Virginia. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


“ITINERANT OBSERVATIONS” in the Lonpon Macazine, 1745, 1746. The author 
of the “Itinerant Observations” from which a description of Yorktown was quoted 
in the April, 1946, number of the V ao Magasine of History and Biography is 
now known to be Edward Kimber (1719-1769) who used the pseudonym of G. L, 
Campbell; he was the son of the Reverend Isaac Kimber, who edited the London 
Magazine, 1732-1755. Upon the subject of Edward Kimber’s authorship the 
following paper should be consulted: The “Relation of a Late Expedition to St. 
Augustine” with Biographical and Bibliographical Notes on Isaac and Edward 
Kimber by Sidney A. Kimber; in the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, volume 28, part 2, 1934. It is highly important that Mr. Sidney A. 
Kimber, has determined from a diary of Edward Kimber, the date of his visit to 
Virginia was from Nov. 25 to Dec. 23, 1742. The “Itinerant Observations” was 
republished in full in the Georgia Historical Collections, volume 4, part 2; and 
was issued separately in 1888, as a pamphlet of 64 pages—E. G. Swe. 


Surp From Vircinta TO New Enctanp—Covey Family. The Rev. Samuel 
Hubbard, a Baptist minister of Newport, Rhode Island, wrote in a letter: “A ship 
came from Virginia hither the 2nd day of April, 1680, twenty six souls, five of them 
baptized, Brother Hargil, a smith, and his wife, Brother Henry Key and his wife, 
and Hope Covey.” here was considerable passing back and forth between 
Virginia and New England, by way of “coast-wise passage,” during the last half 
of the 17th century. Anyone having general information in regard to ships making 
this passage to New England, or specific reference to the ship, or ships, going from 
Virginia to Rhode Island, in the spring of 1680 will confer a favor by communi- 
cating such information to the undersigned; who also desires reference to records 
for any mention of the Covey family in Virginia during the late 17th and early 
18th centuries. Address: Duel Richardson, 20 Adams Place, Delmar, New York. 


A Message to 
Members of the Virginia Historical Society 
From the Executive Committee. 


Your Committee’s conviction that our Society is favored in its membership by 
men and women of unusual quality and loyalty is strengthened by the gratifying 
responses received to its request that Members cooperate by making proportionate 
payments for dues in the several quarters of 1946, so that at the end of the calendar 
oe all memberships will run concurrently with that year and a fresh start can 

made on January 1, 1947. 


With this accomplished : 


All bills will be sent out on the first of January, since dues are payable in 
advance. 


Our bookkeeping task will be greatly lightened; and 


Our Finance Committee will be able to more correctly estimate our monetary | 


resources and needs for the ensuing twelve months. 


With some reluctance your Executive Committee must also direct attention 
to a requirement of the United States Postal authorities that where subscriptions 
to Magazines are in arrears beyond a certain time the posting of the publication 
in question be withheld. 


In bringing the foregoing to your attention your Executive Committee makes 


the earnest request that you will promptly on receipt of your statement of annual 
dues soon after January Ist make a remittance to cover. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EXECUTIVE JOURNALS OF THE COUNCIL OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA, vol, v, Nov. 1, 1739— 
May 7, 1754. Published by the Virginia State Library, Wilmer L. Hall. editor. 
Richmond, 1945. $5.00. 


Dr. Wilmer L. Hall, State Librarian, and editor of the fifth volume of the Exec- 
utive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, explains in detail in his preface 
the reasons for postponement of the publication of this fifth volume for thirteen 
years after the appearance of the fourth volume. If there had been in the archives 
of Virginia a complete set of the original Journals of the Executive Council to 1776, 
the editing and publication would have been much facilitated and students would 
have had a full series of volumes in print long ago. “The text of volumes one to 
four of this series was obtained mostly from the Journals and proclamations in the 
Public Record Office, and, to some extent, from several surviving volumes of Man- 
uscript Journals in the Virginia State Library.” Before beginning the editorial work 
on volume 5, Dr. Hall made a survey of all the existing manuscripts in England and 
Virginia of the Journals and Minutes of the Council of this period, 1739 through 
1754. In this survey, he was aided by the efficient service of the late Dr. C. G. Cham- 
berlayne. He discovered that photographic copies of the Journals in the Public 
Record Office, from Feb. 1, 1727 to April 12, 1753, with the exception of Sept. 10, 
1744 to June 10, 1747, were available in the Virginia Historical Society, having 
been presented to the Society by that indefatigable and thorough student of Virginia 
history, the late Fairfax Harrison. The Alderman Library of the University of Vir- 
ginia had secured copies of the existing Journals in the Public Record Office from 
April 30, 1752 to June 17, 1774. Using these copies, incomplete and confused in their 
contents in places owing to careless original transcription by contemporaneous 
writers, Dr. Hall has prepared the text of this volume. On account of the planning 
and construction of the new State Library building, the difficulty in war time in 
corresponding with English authorities and agents, and the variations in the text 
of the Journals and Minutes, the publication of the fifth volume had to be delayed. 


Since there was no photocopy in the Virginia Historical Society, of the Journal 
for the period September 10, 1744 to June 10, 1747, because report had been made 
to Mr. Harrison at the time the photocopying was done that no Journal for this 
period could be found in the Public Record Office, Dr. Hall requested his faithful 
agent, B. F. Stevens & Brown in London, to renew the search. As a result, the 

ournal was found. The reviewer believes that the missing Journals, that should 

in the Public Record Office, May 7, 1754 to June 10, 1756, and September 15, 
1763 to September 8, 1767, will be found eventually in the papers of some office to 
e they had been transferred for reference and never returned to their proper 


Readers should weigh carefully the distinction which the editor makes between 
the “Minutes” and the “Journals.” The Council itself made a distinction referring 
to the “Minutes, often hastily done in an unfinished state, and the resulting Journals, 
which set forth the proceedings as final records.” Dr. Hall explains: 


“The entries in the manuscript Minute books are often rough, sketchy and 
almost illegible, showing many changes and corrections, and omitting some 
of the business at Council meetings; but some of them are as complete and 
clear as Journal entries. Ordinarily, of course, the clerks would have at hand, 
in writing up the Journals, both the Minutes of the meetings and the various 
papers which had been considered by the Council. For this reason, Minutes 
might be brief and inconclusive, omitting certain proceedings, such as action 
on land causes, etc. There are, however, important differences in the texts 
of Minutes and Journals: The former sometimes contain matters which do not 
appear in the Journals; they are sometimes revealing in showing changes in 
original proceedings ; they sometimes show variations from the Journals in 
the order of entries; they sometimes indicate meetings which are either 
omitted or whose proceedings are included under other dates in the Journals. 
“Of course, the Journals carry greater authority, being the final and official 
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record in which the clerks would presumably have embodied the proper cor- 
rections of the proceedings ; however, it is quite apparent that the clerks made 
errors, both of omission and commission. It was unfortunately true that the 
public records suffered much on account of carelessness and neglect. Even 
corresponding Journals of the same period show serious discrepancies, having 
been copied presumably from the clerk’s notes at different times by different 
assistants. 


“Since there is no original executive Journal of the period of volume 5 in the 
Virginia State Library, it became all the more important to make a careful 
comparison between the photocopies of the Journals in the Public Record 
Office and the extant Minutes, and to set forth essential differences by foot- 
notes.” 


There are five original Executive Council Minute books in the archives of the 
Virginia State Library, which relate to the Colonial period after November 1, 1739. 
The first, for the period of July 31, 1738 to May 6, 1743, varies from rough and 
sketchy Minutes to full proceedings, devoted entirely to executive session, and in- 
cluding some proceedings omitted in the Journals sent to England; the second, 
1740-1747, is devoted chiefly to the Legislative Minutes, but has some rough execu- 
tive Minutes for a few sessions 1745-1747; the third, 1748-1752, is devoted mostly 
to Legislative Minutes, but has some rough Executive Minutes for a few meetings, 
1748-1749. The other two manuscript volumes, 1755-1759, and 1759-1767, were not 
used in the editorial preparation of this present printed volume under review; they 
are mainly Legislative Minutes, with scattering rough Executive session Minutes. 


The reader will observe how arduous the editorial task has been to compare 
critically the different texts of Journals and Minutes in England and Virginia, some 
of which have heretofore been listed by bibliographers with incorrect titles, and 
which have mingled legislative and executive business at certain times. 


The text of all the proclamations that could be found are printed after the last 
Journal. The editor estimates that he has found about one half. Copies of these 
were obtained from the Public Record Office, the Virginia Gazette, and the State 
Archives of Virginia. 


The footnotes are more numerous than in the preceding volumes, and are ex- 
lanatory of the source of the text, and of the variations that appear between the 
inutes and the Journals. We believe that the editor has wisely refrained from 
adding elaborate and numerous notes relating to individuals. 


The problem of putting an historical manuscript in type is a perplexing one, and 
has overwhelmed some editors, and their readers also, by an unwarranted and 
scrupulous effort to reproduce in type the peculiarities of penmanship in a manu- 
script. The only way to duplicate a manuscript with complete accuracy is to photo- 
graph it, and reproduce the photograph on the printed page. Such a procedure 
would not only be prohibitive in expense, but would result in presenting a text that 
would mystify and confuse all readers, except a very few scholars, who require an 
original or a photocopy. Some concession and compromise for the generality of 
readers must be reached in adopting a method for transferring the text of a manu- 
script into type. It will always be necessary for the intense student to examine the 
original manuscript, anyway, after he has seen it in type, even if it has been printed 
in the most conscientious imitation of type; a good example being the Records of 
the Virginia Company, printed with such elaborate nicety by the Library of Con- 
gress, at such great expense. The legibility of a text for the large public using a 
volume of historical records should be considered and it can be acquired without 
infringing in any respect upon the accuracy and meaning of such text. In this vol- 
ume under review, Dr. Hall has adopted a sensible and practical plan. We quote 
from his preface, “The arrangement, paragraphing, capitalization, punctuation and 
spelling of the originals have been preserved so far as practicable and determinable.” 
The editor has omitted meaningless dashes or flourishes of the originals, at the end 
of lines; the character “ff” which was used for years as the symbol for capital “f”, 
is printed as it should be, “F”; the sign of “per” is spelled out; the manuscript “s” 
is printed “s” as it should be and not as a long character; why should historical 
editors have this obsession about “s”, and pay no attention to the peculiarities of 
other alphabetic characters in a manuscript? Dr. Hall has omitted the circumflex 
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mark where it indicated an omission of letters. All of these changes, a marked im- 
provement over the text in former volumes, are to be highly commended. The re- 
viewer regrets that the improvement did not go further. Retention of the form “ye” 
for “the” and “yt” for “that” detracts from the otherwise admirable uniformity of 
editorial supervision. It is well known, of course, that the character “y” before “e” 
meant “th”, and nothing else, and “y” in manuscript before “t” meant “th” also, 
and the combination “yt” was an abbreviation for “that”. To imitate this character 
for “th” by a typed “y” has proved most misleading. Most readers ptonounce it 
“yee”, when there never was such a word. Nor is there any need of observing in 
type the raising of the superior letters in such manuscript abbreviations as “Esqurs”, 
“Junr”, “Mr.”, “vizt”, “pit”, and others. Dr. Hall should be highly commended for 
the changes he has adopted; the reviewer hopes that in the next volume he will add 
others. 


The volume indicates throughout the most painstaking and minute study of the 
original manuscripts, a full understanding of the importance of the period, and a 
most laudable effort to produce a useful, practical, and accurate addition to the 
printed documents of Virginia history. The index is a marked improvement over 
preceding publications occupying one hundred and four pages, one-sixth of the vol- 
ume, and opening up thoroughly a rich mine for the biographer, genealogist, topog- 
rapher, local historian, and for the student of government, of land expansion, and of 
inter-colonial affairs. 


The period covered, 1739 to 1754, was a most critical one. We have now, for the 
first time, a complete record of the proceedings of the executive concerning 
expansion of Virginia to the West, which led to the French and Indian War. 


Of the many activities of the Council in the sessions of this period, in addition to 
the granting of land, attention may be called to a few: Frederick County organized, 
page 116; Augusta County organized, page 191; Lawrence Washington appointed 
Adjutant General, page 117; George Washington appointed Adjutant General of 
the Southern District, page 413; George Washington appointed to go to the French 
commandant, page 444; court house for Louisa ordered, pages 117, 118; freedom 
granted to Negro slaves, pages 141, 193, 196, 200, 215; impressment of seamen, 
page 134; certain surveyors appointed by Council, and not by —— page 205; 
ministers not to be — goers justices, page 409; building a house in Williamsbur, 
to preserve the records, page 275; meeting of the General Court at Jamestown, 1747, 
page 247; Jefferson and Fry map, pages 354, 370; a new seal for the Colony, pages 
372, 373; a house for the Governor purchased from Dr. Mackenzie, pages 372, 398, 
456; comedians not allowed in Williamsburg, page 404; pistole fee, pages 422, 455; 
Robert Dinwiddie as member of the Council, Upper House of the General Assembly, 
and General Court, considered, pages 54, 57. 


The Virginia State Library Board should be encouraged by all friends of his- 
torical research to request a more generous appropriation for the use of Dr. Hall, 
in order to expedite the publication of other volumes of this series, and of other 
contemplated series, such as the vestry books and registers of the parishes. Some 
explanation for the flood of glamorous and superficial books about Virginia is the 
lack of well edited and printed documentary volumes that should be available in all 
the larger libraries to ambitious students and writers. Recognizing what the State 
has done in the publication of its own history; and adding to that all the product 
of the Virginia Historical Society, in its Collections, and Magazine of Virginia 
History ; of William and Mary College in its first and second series, of the William 
and Mary Quarterly; and of Dr. and Mrs. L. G. Tyler in the twenty seven volumes 
of Tylers Quarterly, we will still have to admit that a good beginning only has 
been made in providing students with the data of Virginia life. 

E. G. Swem. 


Great Britain. SovereIGNs. CuHartes I. By the King: A Proclamation for 
setling the Plantation of Virginia, with an Introduction by Thomas Cary John- 
son, Junior. Charlottesville, The Tracy W. McGregor Library, University of 
Virginia, [c1946]. 40 p. 


Before Charles I ascended the throne, Virginia, after suffering greatly from the 
mismanagement of the London Company, had become a royal colony. And James 
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& wo aid its prosperity, had forbidden the importation into his dominions of foreign 
tobaccos. 


Charles, seven weeks after becoming king, published on April 13, 1625, A Proc- 
lamation for setling the Plantation of Virginia. In it, as Professor Johnson points 
out (p. 19-23), he laid down the principles which were to govern British colonial 
policy down to the middle of the nineteenth century. And—which no doubt appeared 
more important to the Virginia planters—he reaffirmed Virginia’s monopoly in 
the British tobacco market. 


The McGregor copy of this proclamation is reproduced here, somewhat reduced 
in size. The proclamation was printed on two folio sheets intended to be posted one 
above the other. Sheet I is headed by a cut of the royal arms. Sheet 2 has at its foot 
the imprint of the king’s printers, Norton and Bill. 


“The Printing of the Proclamation” is discussed by John Cook Wyllie, Curator 
of the McGregor Library (p. 31-38). In this section, Mr. Wyllie demolishes the 
widely accepted statement that there were two editions of this proclamation. There 
were used in the printing of sheet 1, two cuts of the royal arms, an old one (Craw- 
ford no. 11) and a new one with Charles’ initials (Crawford 21). The imprint at 
the foot of sheet 2 was twice reset during its printing and is therefore found in 
three forms. But these changes produced the only differences ; the body of the proc- 
lamation is in the same setting of type in all copies. 


The order of the imprints Mr. Wyllie attempts to fix from criteria which he 
frankly admits are assumptions drawn from “conflicting and apparently meaningless 
imprint changes” (p. 38). I believe that the order of the imprints may be ascer- 
tained by using more simple criteria. 


Imprint b is almost certainly the last of the three imprints. In the row of type 
ornaments above imprint b is found, at the reader’s left, a blemish. As this blemish 
is not found in the impressions above imprints a and c, the natural conclusion is 
that they were printed before this blemish was introduced. Also, the rules above 
imprints a and c are almost identical; note especially the overlapped lower rule. 
These rules indicate, then, that imprints a and c followed each other, though they 
do not indicate the order. 


To fix the priority of imprints a and c is not as easy to determine the order of 
imprint b. Imprint a, however, is in the usual form employed by Norton and Bill 
when printing proclamations. The usual “Imprinted,” of imprint a, might well have 
been changed to the “Printed” of imprint c in order to get the additional word into 
the top line. This line, even with the removal of two letters. is crowded. The order of 
the imprints, then, may be fixed as a, c and b: the order of a and c is probable; 
that of b fairly certain. 


A glance at the “Table showing arms and imprints in known copies” (p. 38) 
reveals an interesting point: Imprints a and c, in extant copies, at least, are always 
found at the foot of sheets which are accompanied by sheets headed by arms 11. 
But imprint b is always found with the newer arms 21. 

Indeed, the reviewer believes that the printing of the proclamation can be recon- 
structed with reasonable certainty. Norton and Bill began printing the proclamation 
using the older cut of arms and probably their usual imprint—a. A proclamation 
was usually issued in a large number of copies, and as the printing proceeded, some 
type from the bottom of the forme which was printing sheet 2 was knocked out. 
The imprint, therefore, was reset and the printing proceeded until the stipulated 
number of copies was worked off. The copies were then delivered to the proper 
official for distribution. 

The cut with the royal arms 11 was evidently needed for the printing of another 
proclamation—quite probably that of May 14, 1625, regarding the prices of victuals 
for the court, which is headed by this cut. It was, therefore, withdrawn from the 
forme. But an order for more copies of the Virginia proclamation arrived so quickly 
that the type was not even washed. (This is evident from the marks of a hair— 
probably from an ink-ball—which occur in all known copies; cf. p. 33.) A new cut 
with the arms of Charles I was inserted into the forme for sheet 1. Meanwhile the 
type for the imprint at the foot of the forme for sheet 2 had become disordered and 
was reset as imprint b. The required additional copies were then printed off. 
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The reviewer, as can be seen, has accepted Mr. Wyllie’s invitation (p. 38) to draw 
his own conclusions from the data he has gathered together. Certainly he can agree 
with Mr. Wyllie when he says: “The important thing is that we can no longer 
say %) this proclamation that there are two editions. There was only one edition” 
(p. 38). 

The volume reviewed was prepared under the supervision of Louise Savage, Act- 
ing Director of the Division of Rare Books and Manuscripts of the University Li- 
brary. The Dietz Printing Company has made of it a handsome book. 


Epwin WILLOuGHBY. 
Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington 


THE MAnsIons oF VircintA, 1706-1776. By Thomas Tileston Waterman. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $10.00. 


This book is the story of the English Renaissance architecture transported to the 
Colony of Virginia and, principally, of its application there to the larger plantation 
houses of the Colonial phase of the Eighteenth Century, houses usually referred to 
as of Colonial or Georgian Architecture. It is the most ambitious and detailed study 
of the subject thus far published. It is not light reading but a serious work and 
those interested in Virginia Colonial Architecture should have this volume in their 
libraries, not only for the immense amount of written description but also for the 
many matters presented that are certain to be subjects of extensive debate. 


The author commences the story in Sixteenth Century England and traces the 
Renaissance movement in building through its English development to its arrival 
in Virginia, and thereafter proceeds in much detail with the description of Virginia 
mansions built prior to 1776. 

Mr. Waterman has had much opportunity to study the houses discussed during 
his five years with the Williamsburg Restoration and later as Architectural Direc- 
tor of the Historic American Buildings Survey in Washington. He has given, in 
many cases, the most detailed descriptions, often in the technical phraseology of 
the architect, which will cause the layman reader hard going, but it is these very 
descriptions that render the work of value to the architect; certainly it would be 
inexcusable for any one to attempt a restoration of one of these buildings without 
referring to it, even though it might result in disagreement. 

The book is not as well illustrated with photographs and drawings as a work of 
this nature might be expected to have and which made his earlier publication, 
Domestic Colonial Architecture by Waterman and Barrows, such a delight; it is 
rather a descriptive treatise than one presented by detailed photography and draw- 
ing. There is a feeling that his publishers may have found it necessary to aren in 
the use of detailed illustration. 

That the Virginia Georgian style of architecture was the result of a slow English 
development is abundantly brought out. Of course, the whole movement, known as 
the Renaissance, affected everything in Europe, even to the discovery of ‘this Coun- 
try. The awakening from the Middle Ages; the turn from Gothic and_the applica- 
tion of the old art of Greece and Rome; the remarkable Fifteenth Century with 
the printing press, Leonardo da Vinci, Columbus ; the adaptation of the classic 
styles to Italian building and from Italy to the other countries of the Continent of 
Europe and to England, where the new styles were modified again to suit the 
British needs; all this was part of the resurgence that broke the medieval thinking 
and led, among other things, to the settling of America. That the classic Georgian 
detail in Virginia houses should have followed was inevitable. 

The author abundantly refers to such British works as “Vitruvius Scoticus,” 
“Palladio Londinensis” and “Builder’s and Workman’s Treasury of Designs” as 
among the sources of details used in the Virginia buildings. Working with the 
same English books, there is every reason for builders in Virginia to have erected 
structures as completely English as those of the Mother Country and with detail 
similar to one another. It requires no imagination to see the striking resemblance 
between the stair hall in Rutland Lodge, as illustrated in the English book, “Houses 
of the Wren and Early Georgian Period” by Small and Woodbridge and that at 
Carter’s Grove. Mr. Waterman himself calls attention to Eagle House, pictured in 
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the same book, as being of architecture so similar to the Governor’s Palace that 
the same person could have done both. For these very reasons many will feel that 
the striking similarity of certain groups of Virginia houses does not necessarily 
mean they were by the same architect. 

The author develops th hypothesis that there were four de wedge architects in 
Virginia, during the interval covered. After the Governor’s Palace, he divides the 
mansion buildings into three periods and in each period he concludes there was one 
principal architect whom he names. His opinions are based often on his observa- 
tion that certain design peculiarities of each period bore striking resemblances. This 
is not proof and there will be some disagreement. 

At the outset, in this review, it was stated that there would probably be exten- 
sive debate of many of the conclusions. To illustrate by a few random examples: 

The author writes on p. 313, in referring to Kenmore, “It seems more than possi- 
ble, due to the fact that it alone of all Virginia mansions lacks rubbed and gauged- 
brick trim, that it was intended to be stuccoed like Mount Airy and Menokin.” Many 
will disagree with this conclusion due to the fact that on the South Elevation there 
is a two course moulded brick water table, fitting the wall above, and lined mortar 
joints, showing that it was a finished product with no expectation of future change. 
On p. 226, describing Gunston Hall, the author writes, “In the hall the source 
of the designs is less apparent than in the rooms themselves for here the trim is 
simpler.” This apparently describes George Mason's hall, but there is some evi- 
dence that this hall was originally paneled from floor to ceiling with ornamental 
heads over the doors. The trim on the hall side of the doorway to the drawing room 
is carved, the balance of the trim of the hall doorways being plain and possibly re- 
cent. In other words there is reason for believing that the hall was highly finished 
er: floor to ceiling when it left Buckland’s hands. 

a 203, Mr. Waterman refers to the inscription found at Wilton, “Samson 

Dewi put up this cornish in the year of our Lord 1753,” as that of a workman. 
Samson Darrill (spelled Sampson Darrell, Darrel and in other ways) has not been 
definitely identified, but that he was at Wilton as a “workman” is highly improb- 
able, as the importance of the Darrell family is well known. Through the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography? we find the English will of Sir Sampson 
Darrell, Knight, dated 21 May, 1635. There is a record of a Sampson Darrell in 
the Stafford County Order Books which show him to have been a lawyer, a coun- 
ty lieutenant and the chief undertaker for the Stafford Court House in 1690. In 
the Washington Diaries, edited by Dr. Fitzpatrick?, it is recorded that Sampson 
Darrell in 1760 sold land to George Washington to add to Mount Vernon, that he 
was sheriff of Fairfax County in 1767 and that the Darrells were guests at Mount 
Vernon. This Sampson Darrell died in 1777, his will being recorded at Fairfax 
Court House and it showed him to be a man of substance leaving, among other 
children, a son, Sampson Darrell. Sampson Darrell being a somewhat unusual name 
it is most likely that the Knight and the “Chief Undertaker” were of the same 
family, and possibly Samson of Wilton was later the Sheriff of Fairfax County. 
The facts are certainly not presented by which Richard Taliaferro may be named 
as the architect of Wilton, as Mr. Waterman suggests. Samson Darrill may not 
have been the designer of Wilton but he readily could have been, for the facts are 
that a Sampson Darrell was acting in the capacity of an architect in 1690.1 Here is 
the language of the Stafford Order Books: 
“Sampson Darrell the chief undertaker for the building and Erecting of a Court 
House for this County” and further, in the same connection, reference is made to 
“Ambrose Bagley undertaker and builder of the said Court as by contract made 
the 14th day of November anno 1690.” 

Here we have the chief undertaker in charge of the work under whom was the 
undertaker and builder or contractor. Sixty three years later another of the same 
name is credited with erecting a Wilton cornice. It should be noted that the person 


1Virginia Magazine of History and Biography: Vol. XXIV, p. 158; Vol. XLV, 
pp. 367, 368, 371; Vol. XLVI, p. 25. 


2Washington’s Diaries, edited by Fitzpatrick: Vol. I, pp. 127, 256; Vol. II, p. 79. 
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who wrote that Samson Darrill put up the cornish did not state that he was Sam- 
son Darrill. If someone else wrote it, it could account for the spelling variation. 


On p. 63 the author shows a painted overmantel from Morattico in Richmond 
County and refers to it, “as an unidentified mansion (probably Virginian).” This 
is possibly surmise as it could have been nothing more than a fancied building. 

A book of this nature contributes to history in bringing up questions that are not 
answered. Mr. Waterman mentions that the cause of the destruction of Mansfield 
was not known. In the Virginia Historical Society papers® there is a letter written 
from Forest Hill, near Fredericksburg, on Monday April 8th, 1863, which has the 
folowing account, “and last Saturday Mansfield was burnt. Mr. Bernard was a 
prisoner and Mansfield burned by the carelessness of Louisianians who were said 
to be perfectly lawless. Only one wing was left standing. The furnishings (which 
had not been taken before) and some handsome pictures were saved. Some of the 
things were at Forest Hill, but the main part at Belvoir, Gen. Lee was staying at 
Belvoir. He had been sick and was so uncomfortable in his tent, that Mr. Yerby in- 
vited him to stay with him.” 

Mr. Waterman discusses the excellence of the Virginia mansion architects but 
he does not draw sufficient attention to the skilled artisans of the time. The Eigh- 
teenth Century was a period of apprenticeships. Buckland is the type of person 
often resulting from this training and there were, of course, other such in the Amer- 
ican Colonies of this era. The army of skilled workmen in England in the Eight- 
eenth Century has never been equalled there before or since. Their work, in all the 
building trades, was a glory of this period which produced such artisans as Chip- 
pendale. Some of these apprentices came to Virginia, we know, but how many and 
who they were is largely unknown. We know, however, from Buckland’s example, 
alone, that they were capable of designing as well as executing the plans and there- 
fore it is entirely probable that often no hard and fast line could be drawn between 
builder and architect. 

There is nothing, possibly, that so places the cultural level of any society as the 
homes in which they live. In collecting this large amount of material, the author 
has made an important contribution to the architectural history of the Virginia 
Colony which always throws a revealing light upon the people of the period. He 
infers, however, that owners had less to do with the design of their homes than had 
been previously thought. As against this view, architectural works are known to 
have been in the libraries of Eighteenth Century Virginians. Also it is known that 
in the case of George Washington, at least, his diaries show that he had a great 
deal to do with the building at Mount Vernon. Washington was a surveyor and 
was not without some knowledge of drafting, it must be remembered. 

The author’s statement that Richard Taliaferro probably designed a long list of 
mansions in the first half of the Eighteenth Century is not always definitely backed 
up by sufficient supporting fact; it must therefore remain largely conjectural. He 
draws inference in a similar manner to the probable authorship of later buildings 
ascribed by him to John Ariss and Thomas Jefferson. But certainly he has made 
a laborious search for the Colonial architects of the Virginia Mansions, and his 
being able to identify as much as he has is of real value. Of especial merit is his 
tracing of the career of John Ariss but here again there is certain to arise dis- 
agreement with some of his conclusions 

Mr. Waterman’s identification of various architectural works used by the Virginia 
architects and his placing of the exact plates from which certain buildings were de- 
signed is a real contribution to the study of the subject. 

To summarize the foregoing, Mr. Waterman has done an immense amount of 
highly valuable investigation and this volume is probably destined to remain for a 
long time the most comprehensive work on the subject. There are so many details 
in each building, however, without the complicating factors of alterations, that his 
hypotheses are subject to revision in the light of later investigation. One could have 
wished for more “close up” photographs and detailed drawings, for, in conveying 
architectural detail, a large scale picture is superior to any word description. Many 


8Virginia Historical Society: Claiborne Papers, letter from Matilda Hamilton at 
Forest Hill to Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne in Richmond. 
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will find the technical phraseology hard to follow and for this reason there will 
probably not be the popular appeal it might otherwise have had but this does not 
detract from its value. 

It is to be hoped that some competent author may in the future publish a book 
on the architecture of the smaller Virginia houses and also on our Colonial churches 
which have few counterparts in England and, in many ways, are the most interesting 


of all our Eighteenth Century structures. 
A, CLAIBORNE. 


ALExanprIA Houses, 1750-1830. By Deering Davis, A. I. D., Stephen P. Dorsey 
and Ralph Cole Hall. With a special article by Nancy McClelland, A. I. D. 
Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 1946. $5.00. 


This little book is a delightful and very easily readable account of the Alexan- 
dria buildings, now standing, that were erected prior to 1830, The story is enlivened 
by a brief history of the city and by articles on “Mount Airy” and “Mount Vernon,” 
which latter is treated at some length including an article on the selection of wall 
papers there by the distinguished Nancy McClelland. 

With the excellent photographs and carefully written text, a large sale of the 
book is predicted; in fact anyone interested in Alexandria or in our Mid-Georgian, 
town house architecture should wish to own a copy. 

The book is not to be considered, in any way, as the final word on the early 
Alexandria houses but as an extremely interesting and ably presented preliminary 
work on a subject that is worthy of being followed up. A folio, on the order of the 
Eighteenth Century English ones the authors mention, that will show in much detail, 
by drawing and photograph, this remarkable collection of small town houses of 
Eighteenth Century Architecture would be a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of this period. 

HERBERT A. CLAIBORNE. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF BAYARD TAYLOR AND PAuL HAMILTON Hayne. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by Charles Duffy. Published by the Louisiana 
State University Press. Baton Rouge: 1945. Price $2.00. 


Professor Charles Duffy, a member of the faculty of the University of Akron, has 
brought together in this little volume twenty-seven letters written by Hayne to 
Taylor and nineteen letters sent in partial reply, all bearing dates between 1859 and 
1878. These are preceded by a helpful Preface and a scholarly Introduction, which 
help bridge the long gaps of this epistolary friendship,—for, as a matter of fact, the 
two men never met! 

As pointed out, some twenty years elapsed between the date of the first letter, — 
that from Hayne to Taylor initiating the correspondence,—and the last,—from Tay- 
lor to the younger poet; this latter, which breathes friendship and affection, was 
penned by Taylor on the eve of his departure to take up his duties as American 
Minister te Germany, where he died some nine months later. 

What a gulf in time in the score of years between the beginning and the end 
of this correspondence, and what contrasts! Between the Old South, gone forever, 
and the New, just coming into being. Between a once fair and a stricken country! 
The pathos of the hideous struggle and its bitter aftermath is in all that Hayne 
writes. Taylor’s replies are kindly and free from the sectional hate and venom 
characterizing so many of his people at a time when the South was slowly lifting 
its head from the dust ; and this is all to his credit. 

Following three letters written prior to 1861, and which contain Hayne’s rather 
timid approaches to the already successful Taylor, the correspondence lapsed until 
March 2, 1869, when it was resumed,—again on Hayne’s initiative. The awful period 
we call ‘ ‘Reconstruction” was then at its height. The letter in question is character- 
istic of many others in its hopelessness of outlook. “The War ruined me in fortune 
& prospects” Hayne declares, and this pathetic statement is followed by a request 
that copies of a certain magazine be sent him, for which he offers in return to re- 
view their contents. Reporting the loss of his library he adds that Taylor’s “Poems 
& Travels alike were given by Sherman’s soldiers to feed the fire.” The heart- 
breaking strain runs throughout the correspondence, if not subsequently stated in 
such direct terms. 
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Whatever interest these letters may possess is to be found in their revelation of 
the lives of two men of letters in a period of American history which was certainly 
barren of anything like first-class poetry. And of both men it must be said that they 
grazed only on the lower slopes of Parnassus. Taylor knew far more than Hayne, 
was a fair linguist, and was possessed of an excellent knowledge of German; further- 
more he was familiar as were few of his generation with the physical world, although 
it has been observed that he traveled more and saw less than any man who ever 
left his native shore! However, he triumphed as a lecturer, was never at a loss for 
a public, and in his day was reputed a great poet. Two letters of Taylor’s merit 
special comment, one written in the year of his death and setting forth his religious 
beliefs, and another, the last in the collection, in which he tells Hayne: “Son of the 
South as you are, I must tell you that the South is no home for a born poet. It will 
be 50 or 100 years before Literature can take root in your soil. The very feelings and 
interests which make you the most Southern are just those which impede the growth 
of true Art among you. Don’t be offended!—God knows, I write this in sorrow. 
And I don’t mean you, personally, but your public: this you will take for granted. 
The readers are here in the North. You have opened your heart to me, and I feel 
free to write to you as frankly as if we were blowing a cloud together.” 

These are astonishing statements! The argument,—which I believe to be falla- 
cious,—is that southern folk in their “very feelings and interest” are opposed to 
“the growth of true Art” in their midst! No one familiar with the South of yester- 
day or of today would hazard such an assertion. And Taylor’s knowledge of the 
Section would appear to have been limited to a few weeks spent in the hills of West 
Virginia! His further declaration that “The readers are here in the North” if true 
utterly fails to take into account conditions then prevailing. After literacy, the first 
requisite of a reader is ability to buy or to have accessibility to books. Such words 
to a dweller in a country slowly emerging from a devastating war, in a land ravaged 
by the passage of that modern Attila, Sherman, a land comparable to a Persian 
satrapy through its occupation by armed forces, and this more than a decade after 
Appomattox,—must have been to Hayne, mourning the loss of his own books, 
crushed by poverty and racked by arthritis, a bitter draught. 

Yet Taylor impresses generally as a generous, a kindly and a just man. Success 
came to him early and easily. To the ingenuous audiences he addressed, he was a 
very Marco Polo, his facility in rhyming allied to a pleasing choice of subjects de- 
lighted the uncritical age in which he flourished, while worldly honors came to 
crown his last days. 

Poor Hayne! “Of manners gentle, of affections mild,” chill penury repressed 
whatever of noble rage he possessed. And now he is at rest with his friend and 
brother singer in the common oblivion into which they both would seem to have 


fallen. 
A.W. W. 


CoRRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON AND FRANCIS WALKER GILMER, 1814-1826, 
edited with an introduction by Richard Beale Davis; 1946; University of South 
Carolina Press, Columbia ; $2.50. 


That prodigious letter writer, Mr. Jefferson, is here again, corresponding with 
one of his bright young men. Francis Walker Gilmer was a near neighbor of Jeffer- 
son’s who was educated at William and Mary and who was sent abroad to select 
professors for the nascent University of Virginia. Jefferson called him “the best 
educated subject we have raised since the Revolution,” a superlative which seems 
almost justified by evidence in this volume. 


The problem of selecting scholars to fulfill Jefferson’s concept of a university 
is the theme of this correspondence. The aging philosopher was leery of American 
scholars; his ambitious scheme required talent from abroad. And for this mission 
young Gilmer was ideally qualified. He had, says Mr. Davis, “learned law from 
Wirt and Tucker, rhetoric and the classics from Ogilvie, science from Correa and 
Wistar; he had corresponded with the learned all over America and Europe; he 
had made a few small contributions to science, political economy, and oratory. He 
aspired to personal eminence, and with his aspirations went a sincere desire to do 
something for his ‘country,’ Virginia.” 
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The task of luring established British and European teachers to America was not 
easy, especially for a mortally ill young man. At times the mission seemed hope- 
less, as when he wrote from Edinburgh on August 13, 1824: “... I will if it be 
possible in Europe, procure fit men; but I will rather return home, mortifying as 
it would be, without a single professor than with mere impostors, as at present ad- 
vised, I cannot say positively, that I red not be condemned to the humiliation, of 
going back with Dr. Blaetterman only . 

But at last, on November 12, Gilmer was ate to write from New York that his 
mission was accomplished. “I am happy to inform you,” he told his distinguished 
patron, “I have engaged all the professors but for the chair of natural history. They 
will all arrive in ten days from this time. They will be 

“1. Tho. H. Key mathematics 

“2. George Long anct Languages 

“3. Geo Blaetterman modern Langs 

“4. Robley Dunglison anatomy &c 

“5. Charles Bonnycastle (son of the mathematician) Nat. Philisophy” 

The subsequent history of these seafaring scholars is another interesting story. 

Gilmer’s career upon his return to Virginia was brief and tragic. The frail body 
grew rapidly more pained, and at last, on February 25, 1826, he died at Farming- 
ton, near Charlottesvile. 

Mr. Davis, who in 1939 published Francis Walker Gilmer: Life and Learning 
in Jefferson's Virginia, has done a deft yet thorough job in his introduction, his 
editing, and his notes to this volume. He wisely decided to reproduce spelling and 
punctuation of the originals, and this reveals again the inconsistency and careless- 
ness of which Jefferson and his contemporaries were guilty. But the defects are as 
revealing as the virtues. “The best picture of Jefferson still lies in his letters,” says 


Mr. Davis, and he is right. 
ParKE Rouse, Jr. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLARKE County Historica AssociaTION, VoLuME V, 1945. 
To. by the Clarke County Historical Association, Berryville, Virginia. 
rice 


The Proceedings . . . 1945 continues the annual publication of valuable papers on 
various aspects of Lower Shenandoah Valley history which this notable local his- 
torical society has been making for the past five years; and, as is the custom, car- 
ries several interesting illustrations. 

The tragic loss sustained by the Association in the death of Richard Edward 
Griffith, in October, 1945, is told by the president in a tender tribute to Mr. Griffith's 
memory; in which his scholarly historical work, his generous contributions to the 
Association’s historical research and publications are fittingly recounted. Mr. Grif- 
fith’s death removed from the field one of the most acute minds and patiently en- 
deavoring spirits employed during the last quarter of a century in the study of 
local history in Virginia. The exercise of his splendid ability in matters of research 
will be sadly missed by students of ancient Frederick County’s history. 

In this volume of Proceedings we find articles on “Robert Burwell’s Land on 
the Shenandoah River” (by B. Curtis Chappalear) ; “Frederick Parish, 1744-1780” 
(by Everard Kidder Meade) ; “A Letter and Sketch Relative to Old Buck Marsh 
Church near Berryville’ (by Mary W. Gold) ; “One for One Hundred” (By Henry 
W. Carpenter), which is a graphic account of the experiences of Lt. John S. Rus- 
sell while a member of Col. Mosby’s command during the Confederate War. In 
addition there is a note on Col. Josiah William Ware (1802-1833) and his “Spring- 
field” estate and the blooded stock for which it was famous throughout the country; 
and a note on Col, Daniel Parke II, a physically courageous person, but of violent 
temper and actions; meritorious in his conduct in the Battle of Blenheim; praised 
by the great duke of Mariborough, richly rewarded by his sovereign Queen Anne; 
but tragically lacking in “moral sensibility.” In a “Foreword” by the president of 
the Association, and the reports of the Portraits Committee (Everard Kidder 
Meade, chairman) and the Archives Committee (Mrs. Elvira Williams, chairman) 
we have a good account of the activities of the Association during the year 1945. 
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The splendid illustrations in the Proceedings .. . 1945 are from John Singleton 
Copley’s miniature of Jane Byrd Nelson (afterwards the wife of Francis Walker) 
in early childhood; the John A. Elder portrait of Gen. Robert E. Lee; a portrait 
of Lawrence Lewis (attributed both to Bass Otis and James Earl) ; the Sir God- 
frey Kneller portrait of Col. Daniel Parke II; a miniature of Col. Josiah William 
Ware (artist unknown) ; of a portrait of Col. Peter Beverley (c. 1668-1728) by 
an unknown 17th century Me artist; and from a characteristic photograph 
(taken in 1914) of Col. John S. Mosby and Lt. John S. Russell. Attached to the 
inside of the back cover of this publication is a “Map of the Robert Carter Tract” 
on the west bank of the Shenandoah River on which are marked the sites of homes 
of early settlers in that section of the Valley, from 1731 to 1776. The name “Robert 
Carter” is obviously an error; it should be “Robert Burwell.” 

We again have the pleasure of congratulating the Clarke County Historical 
Association on giving us a most creditable publication. 

We note that the price of copies of the Proceedings, Volumes I to IV inclusive, 
has been advanced to $2.00, and that the price of Volume V will be so advanced 
when Volume VI (Proceedings . . . 1946) comes from the press. 

C. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


will be held Friday, January 17th (the 19th falling on 
Sunday) 1947 at 3:30 P.M. in the Lee House, 707 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


At 8:30 P.M. the annual historical address will be 
delivered by Professor A. J. Hanna of Rollins College, 
in the Society’s Gallery in the Lee House. 


Members, friends and the general public are cor- 
dially invited to be present. 
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The Lessons 
of History 


The lessons of history are of inestimable value in 
the solution of modern problems. Successful people 
and successful institutions profit by the experiences of 


the past. 


Consider the advantages to your estate of naming 
in your will as Executor and Trustee, an institution 
which has helped make the business and financial his- 


tory of Virginia and of the South since April 24, 1865. 
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A Historical Fact— 


This 114-year-old Company Ranks Fifteenth in Age—and as High 


as any in Protection to Policyholders—among Stock Fire Insurance 


Companies in the United States. 


Virginia Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


RICHMOND ‘- VIRGINIA 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY Service - Safety - Strength 
COLLEGE Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Staunton 
1776 1946 


Notable record of service in State 
and Nation since the founding of 
the United States Government. 


Time-tested standards of char- 
acter and scholarship. 


Personal and vocational guid- 
ance for the individual student. 


For information, write 
Epcar G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


Staunton, Virginia 
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Colonial Churches 
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Virginia Historical Portraiture 


A MemoriaL VoLuME oF VIRGINIA Historica Por- 
TRAITURE, 1585-1830. Edited by Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell, F. R. G. S., Litt. D. With an introduction by 
Ellen Glasgow, and a review of early American portrai- 
ture by Thomas B. Clark. Richmond, The William Byrd 
Press, Incorporated, 1930. 556 pages, 205 plates, folio. 

This volume commemorates an exhibition of contemp- 

orary portraits of personages associated with the history 

of Virginia between the years 1585- 1830, held in Virginia 


House, Richmond, under the auspices of the V:rginia 
Historical Society, between April 26 and May 27, 19 


Price: $100.00 


To dealers a reasonable advance its allowed, «which 
will be made known on application. 


Orders accompanied by check should be sent directly 
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THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN HISTORY 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement and promotion of interest 
and research in the history of the South. 

The Journal of Southern History is the official organ of the Southern His- 
torical Association. 


The contents of the May, 1946, issue: 

A we phase of the Movement for Southern Unity, 1847-1852. By Howard 
C. Perkins. 

Patents and Copyrights in the Republic of Texas. By Andrew Forest Muir. 

The Southern States and the Reporting of Senate Debates, 1789-1802. By Eliza- 
beth G. McPherson. 

Notes and Documents: A New Englander’s Impressions of Georgia in 1817-1818: 
Extracts from the Diary of Ebenezer Kellogg. Edited by Sidney Walter 
Martin. General William J. Hardee and Confederate Publication Rights. 
Edited by Thomas Conn Bryan. 

Book Reviews Historical Notes and Notices Contributors 


The Managing Editor: William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

For Editorial Correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vanderbilt University. 

For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including a subscription to the 
Journal): James W. Patton, Secretary-Treasurer, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Portraiture in The Virginia Historical Society 


WITH NOTES ON THE SUBJECTS AND ARTISTS 
The Text by ALEXANDER WILBOURNE WEDDELL 


Binder’s cloth cover; 192 pages; 8 illustrations. In a limited edition. Price 
to members of the Society $2.00 post paid. To non-members $2.50. 
ALL PROFITS GO TO THE SOCIETY. 


The above named volume contains material of interest to all Americans, 
especially Virginians. Much data appear in print for the first time. The bio- 
graphical and portrait notes refer to some one hundred and twenty-five items. 
There is also biographical material on the forty artists represented. In the case 
of certain painters who worked especially in Virginia, such as Guillaume, 
Hubard, Garl Browne, Martin and Ford, partial lists of portraits from their 
brushes, with names of present holders, are included. Orders accompanied by 
check, should be sent directly to the Virginia Historical Society, The Lee House, 
707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


“It is flawlessly done with precisely the right touch and measure.” —DOUGLAS 
S. FREEMAN. 

“It will aid everyone who wishes to begin a detailed study of portraiture in 
other Virginia institutions.”—Dr. E. G. Swem. 

“A valuable reference book eminently readable for its own merit.” —VIRGINIA 
Lyne TuNSTALL in Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 


Abernethy, Thomas P., 83, 88. 
“Abraham” (Ship), 252. 

Acadia, N. S., 288. 

Accomac Co., Va., 291. 

“Account Book,” i in Clerk’s Office, 14. 
“A of Population Growth,” 


i—_ Church, Stafford Co., Va., 148, 
49. 
Acquinton Church, King William Co., 
Va., 162. 
Adams, Capt., 33. 
H. B., 317 
James Truslow, 88. 
Mrs. (John), 
“Adventure” (Ship), 69 
on and Brettania” (Ship), 68, 


“A, fm (Anne J. Willing), 116. 
Akbar, emperor in India, SA. 
Akron, Ohio, Univ. of, 352. 
Alabama, 288, 299. 
Univ. 1831, 303. 
State 1819, "303. 
“Albemarle Co. Personal Property Tax 
List 1782”, 83. 
Court Order Book, 1744/5-1745 /6”, 


83. 
“Albion” (Ship), 102. 

“Album of American History”, V. 2, 
1783-1853, by J. T. Adams, "88. 
Alderman Library, Univ. of Va., 345. 

Aldham Hall, Suffolk, Eng., 246. 

Aldridge, Clent, 143. 

_ p.” (Alfred H. Powell, Jr.) 
1 

Algernon Fort, 38. 

Alleghany river, 293. 

Allen, Hervey, 316. 

Allen’s Tavern, 130. 

Alexander Washington Lodge, Alexan- 
dria, Va., 153. 

Alexandria, Va., 152, 153, 154, 155. 

Alexandria Gazette, 154, 155. 

———- Houses,” by Deering Davis, 

Alterton, Margaret, 316. 

Amelia Co. Va,, 292. 

“American Diaries,” by William 
Matthews, 87. 

Amidas (Amadas) Philip, 287. 
“Ampthill,” Chesterfield Co. Va., 
162, 163. 

“An Essay upon the Government of the 
English Plantations of the Continent 
of America, 1701.”, 87. 


Anders, Sir Edmond, Gov., 12, 309, 310 ~ 
Andre, "John, 155. 
Andrews, Matthew Page, 272. : 
Annals of Bath Co., Va., 323. 
“Anne” (Ship), 61. 
“Annfield,” Clarke Co. Va., 114. 

Anthony, Christopher, 267. 

W. M., 267. 


Antigua, 101. 

“Antigua and the Antiguans,” by 
Flannigan, 307. 

Apollo Room, Raleigh Tavern, 230. 

Appomattochy Parish, 139, 


Appomattox, Va., 353. 
Creek, 139. 
Aquia Church Register, 342. i 
— Va., Prince William Co., Va., 
Arber, Prof., 249. 


Arber’s “Transcript”, 253. 
Archer, an Gabriel, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31, 
Letter of, 1609, 32. 

William S., 164. 
English Renaissance, 


Argall, Capt. Samuel, 31, 32, 37, 38, 39, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 51, 52, 57, 288. 

Argall Town, Va., 43. 
Ariss, John, 351. 
Arizona, 158. 

Territory 1863, 304. 
Arkansas Territory, 1819, 304. 
“Arlington,” Va., 272. 
Armeraud, (or ‘Armouries), 150. 
Armistead, Maria (Carter), 107. 

Mary A., 107. 

William, of “Hesse”, Gloucester Co. 

1 

“Army under Seg by J. C. Ropes, 223. 
Arnold, Benedict, 155. 

John, P., 236. 
Arran, Lord, 310. 
Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Va., 1846, 


134. 
Arundel, Earl of, 45. 
family, 256. 
Ashby, Jane (Combs), 342. 
Capt. John, 342. 
Asparagus Bed of the Blue Grass 
State, 322 
Athens, Ohio, 298. 
Atkinson, Elizabeth Mayo, 114. 
Augusta Co. Va., 292, 297, 321, 323, 325. 
Court, 298. 
organized, 347. 
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Springs, Va., 130. 
“Aunt Susan,” 111. 
Ben Susan,’ ’ (Susan Lewis) Byrd, 


Margaret, 268. 


Bacon—Suffolk, Eng., 254. 

Francis, 41 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 291. 
Bagley, Ambrose, 350. 
Bahamas, 101. 
“Bahoma, Gulfe of,” 32. 
Baldwin, 101. 

Alice, Duke Univ., 77. 
Ball, Agatha (Conway), 76 

Agatha Conway, 76. 

Anne (Opie), 76. 

Betty Lee, 76. 

David, 71. 

Ellen (Heale), 71. 

James, 76. 

Maj. James, 238. 

James, Jr., 238. 

Jesse, 76, 238. 

Col. Jesse, 76. 

Jesse C., 76. 

John Smith, 76. 

Col. John Smith, 76. 

Rev. John S., will of, 76. 

Joseph, 238. 

Mary, 85. 

Nancy, 76. 

Col. William, 238. 

family Tombs, 239. 
Baltimore, Lord, 84, 257, 287. 
om & Frederick Turnpike Road, 
Bancroft, Hubert Howe, 159. 
Banister, Henry, 250. 

family, 251. 
Bannerman, Mrs. Robert C., 263. 
“Bap” (Baptist) Hicks, 335. 
Barber, Charles, Jr., 79, 

Charles, Sr., 80. 

will of, 79 

Frances, 79. 

Thomas, 80. 

William, 79. 

Capt. William, 79. 
Bargrave ( Bargroue) Capt., 54, 60. 

Dorcas (Martin), 42. 

Capt. George, 42. 

John, 62, 44. 

Capt., John P., 48, 49, 50. 

Capt. John, of Patricksbourne, Eng., 


= Smythe, Chancery, 44. 
vs. Virginia Co. 1619, 48. 
Barker, Ann ( ) Marshall, 252. 
Christopher, 251. 
Grace ( ), 252. 
252. 


John, 251, 252. 


Josiah, 252. 
Thomas, of Dansk, 331. 
Barlow, Arthur, 287. 
Barrington, Capt. Samuel, 102. 
“Barrington Papers”, 102 
Bartenstein, T. E., 265. 
Bates, Frederick, 76. 
Lucius Lee, 76. 
Bath Co. Va., 323. 
Baton Rouge, La., 266. 
Battaile family, 268. 
Battery at Yorktown, Va., 101. 
“Battle Abbey,” Richmond, Va., 283. 
Plate facing 283. 
Battle of Blenheim, 310, 311, 354. 
Bay Quarter neck, Westmoreland Co. 
Va., 140. 
Baylie, Capt., 42. 
Baylor, John, 84. 
- Rev. Dom William Wilfred 


Baytop, James Christopher, 161. 


Josephine Spotswood (Lewis), 161. 


Beard, ........ (Carr), 78, 7 
Alice, 79, 
of Belfast, Ireland, 78. 
Archibald, of Ireland, 78. 
David, Congressman, 78. 
Elizabeth (........ ), 79 
John, 79. 
Richard, 78. 
Thomas, 78, 79. 
William, 79, 
Jr., 78. 
Sr., of Ireland, 78. 
“Beaver Dams”, Hampton, Va., 19. 
Beckner, Lucien, 268. 
“Beggars Bush,” Va., 340. 
“Bel Air,” Alexandria, Va., 155. 
Beleagured City, Richmond, 1861- 1865, 
by Alfred H. Bill, 166. 
Bell a John, 241, 243. 
Col. Patterson, 321. 
“Belvoir,” Fairfax Co. Va., 351. 
Bemiss, Samuel M., 284. 
Bendall, William, 237. 
Benger '(Bingir) Miss Dorothy, 262 
“The Benjamin” (Ship), 24. 
Bennett, Margaret (Funston), 107. 
Berkeley, Lady omer 307, 308. 
Sir William, Gov., 9, 10, 307, 308. 
family, Clark Co., Va., 82. 
“Berkeley,” Charles City Co. Va., 112, 
114, 331, 333. 
1622, 332. 
Bermuda Historical Monuments Trust, 
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Anne, 338. 
Anna (Corderoy), 330. 
Elizabeth, 329, 
Elizabeth of Abington, Northamp- 
tonshire, Eng., 330. 
Elizabeth (Hall), 332. 
Francis of Abington, 327, 330. 
Sir John, Gov., 330, 332. 
Lucy (Higginson) Burwell, 330. 
Mrs. John Hipkins, 84. 
Margaret, 329. 
Rev. Nathaniel of Bermuda, 330. 
Richard, gent., 330. 
Thomas, Gov. of Mass., 330. 
William in Va., 1625, 330. 
of Purton in Gloucester Co. 
Va., 
Berry, Mrs., 309. 
Berryville, Va., 116. 
Betts, Dr. Edwin Morris, 83. 
Beveridge, Norris, 3. 
Beverley, ........ of Essex Co., 292. 
Col. Peter, 355. 
Robert, 12, 87. 
“Beverley Manor,” 292. 
Bibles—Dickinson Family, 261. 
“Bibliography of James Whitcomb 
Riley,” by A. J. Russo & D. R. 
Russo, 86. 
“Bibliography of Norwood’s Writ- 
ing’s” by W. A. Jackson, 88. 
Big Sandy River, 296. 
Bill, Alfred Hoyt, 166. 
Bill of Rights, 290. 
Bingir, Miss Dorithia, 261. 
Bingham, George Calab, 88. 
Binion, Mrs. Katherine, 49. 
Bird, Col. Abram, = 
Black Hawk War, 303 
= Swan,” (Col. Wm. Byrd II) 


Blackburn, Benjamin, 322. 
Blackstone (Sir William), 3 
Blackwall, on the Thames, Eng., 25, 30. 
Blackwell, Armistead, 265. 
Hannah (Nelms), 75. 
Hannah SRogers), 75. 
John, 265. 
Joseph, 
Judith Charchitl) Jones, 265. 
Mary, 265 
Nancy, 75. 
family, 265. 
Blaetterman, Dr. George, _ 
Blair, Commissary, Janes, 
Elizabeth, 272. 
Francis Preston, 272. 
James, 310. 
Dr. James, 306. 
Sarah (Harrison), 310. 
Ee House,” Past and Present, 
y K. E. ‘Crane, 272. 
Blan? Elizabeth (Harrison) 


Yeardley, 331. 
John of London, Eng., 331. 
Perry V., 331. 
Sarah, 331. 

Sarah (Greene), 331. 
Blanton, Dr. Charles Armistead, 162. 
Elizabeth Brown (Wallace), 

Natalie (McFaden), 162. 

Dr. Wyndham Bolling, 162, 163. 
Blaydes, Miss, 258. 
Bledsoe, Abraham, 339. 

Hannah, 339. 
“Blessing” (Ship), 33. 
Blighton, Thomas, 331. 
Blind Asylum at Staunton, Va., 123. 
Blow, George W., 100. vi 
Orange Co., Va. 


Blucher, Marshal, 335. 
Blue Grass Region, Ky., 322. 
Blue Lick, Battle of, 325. 
Blue Ridge Mts., 291, 292. 
Blunt, Miss, ........ 154. 
Sir William, 257. 
ee of Trade and Plantations, 


Bohun, Margaret de, 256. 
Bonaparte, Betsy (Patterson), 119. 
Jerome Napoleon, Jr., 119, 136. 
Susan May (Williams), 119. 
“Bonny Besse” (Ship), 253, 330. 
Bonnycastle, Charles, 354. 
Book Reviews, 81-89, 166-168, 269-272. 
sales in 1746 ........ , 214, 215. 
Booker, Edward, 164, 165. 
Lt. Edward, 164. 
George E., III, 165. 
Capt. John A., 165. 
Samuel, 163. 
William Booker, 165. 
Boonesville, Ky., 296. 
Boquet, Col., ......... , 295. 
Boscawen, Admiral (Edward), 102. 
Boston, Mass., 154, 302. 


Boston Centinel, (newspaper), 155, 156. 


“The Boulevard,” Hampton, Va., 20. ; 
Bourne, David, 62, 63. ; 
Bowdoin College, Me., 300. 
Bowen, Dr. ........ , 110. 
Bowling Green, Ky., 264. 
 ~ ao (Gen. Edward), 102, 153, 
Braddock’s landing, Hampton, Va., 19. 
Braddock trail, 295. 
Bradford, Caty (Morgan), 263 
Maj. Henry, 264 
Bradshaw, Benjamin, 78. 
Elizabeth (Carter), 78. 
C., 165. 
John, 7 
Sarah CiteBride), 77 


t 
6, 
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Bradshaw—McBride—Thomas, families, 


Bragg, Gen Braxton, 223, 224. 
Thomas, 223. 
Brainford (Brentford) Eng., 336. 


“Brandon,” Prince George Co. Va., 107, 


108, 111, 114, 115. 
“Brandon,” Middlesex Co., Va., 107. 


“Brandon on the James,” 22, 63, 252, 


333. 

1635, 332. 

Brandon Harrison family, 248. 

Branford, Conn., 244, 2 

Bratton, ........ (Jackson, Bratton), 325. 
Ann (McFarland) Dunlap, 321. 
Capt. Robert, 331. 

Breathitt Co., Ky., 342. 

Breckinridge, John C., 341. 

Brent, Anne, 165. 
Chester H., 165. 
George, 165. 
Giles, 165. 
Katherine, 165. 
Margaret, 165. 
Robert, 165. 

Brent family, 165. 

Brewer, Nancy (Blackwell), 75. 

a vs. Opie, Northumberland Co., 


Brewster, Capt. Edward, 36. 37. 
Brice, Thomas, 234. 
Bridge Neck, Northumberland Co., Va., 


Brides Francis of Middlesex Co., Va., 


- rancis, will of, Plate IV. 
Thomas, 15. 
Creek, Westmoreland Co., Va., 85. 
Bright, Gen. John Morgan, 264. 
Matthew M., 264. 
Bristol, Eng., 68, 312. 
Parish, 8. 
British Public Records Office, 7. 
Broadway Hill, Camden, Eng., 336. 
Brodhead, Achilles, 76. 
Bronaugh, Thomas, 266. 
Brooke, Francis, 265. 
Sir John, 54, 55, 56. 
Brooks, Alden, 250. 
Mrs. Berry, 76. 
Thomas, 234. 
“Brother William,” 113. 
Brown ......... , 287. 
Alexander, 21, a ~ 47, 63, 334. 
Alice (Beard), 78, , 79. 
Anne H., 79. 
C. K., 77. 
Fanny, 79. 
Dr. al 152, 153, 154. 
Henry, 78, 79. 
James Leftwich, 78, 79. 
Janette ( McAdam), 74. 


John Thompson of Bedford Co., 
Va., 78. 

Brown Co. Ohio, 322. 

Brownsville, Pa., 294, 295. 

Bruce, James of Halifax Co., 267. 

P. A., 8, 10, 11, 12. 
Brunswick Co., Va., 292. 

Bruton Parish ‘Church, 309. 
J. Stewart, Jr., 
n Stewart, 223. 

John, 151. 

Brydon, Rev. G. MacLaren, 113. 
Buchanan, Pres. James, 159, 
Buckingham C. H., Va., 164. 
Buckland (Architect), 350, 351. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 300. 

Gap, Va., 119, 123, 125. 
Bullock, Helen Duprey, 167, 168. 
Bulstrode, Philippa, 256. 

Burden family, 292. 

“Burden trains,” (freight), 119, 135. 
Burdette, Polly, 78. 

Burges, Charles, 238. 

Frances (Fox), 238. 

Mrs. Frances, 238. 

Mrs. Margaret Ball, 238. 

S. B., 76. 

Store, Northumberland Co., 

a. 

Burlington, U. S., 304. 
“Burmudes,” 35. 

Burr, Col. Aaron, 164. 
Burwell, Major ........ 
Burwell, eLwis, 113, 114. 

Lewis : Gloucester Co., Va., 83. 

Dr. Lewis, 114. 

Gov. Lewis, 114. 


Major Lewis of Richmond Va., 114. 
Major Lewis, II, of Gloucester Co., 


Va., 83. 
Lucy (Higginson), 330. 
Maria (Page), 114 
Robert, 354, 355. 

Susan G., 114. 


“Bushfield,” Westmoreland Co., Va., 85. 


Butler, Capt. Nathaniel, 57 

Byrd, Alfred, 114. 
Ann Maria (McMeeken), 116. 
Anne (Harrison), 107, 108. 
Charles Willing, 268. 
Elizabeth (Carter), 107. 
Evelyn, 308. 
Evelyn’ Taylor, 107. 
George Harrison, 113, 114. 
George James, 268. 
Luc y( Parke), 306. 
RT (Funston) Bennett, 

108. 

Maria Horsemanden, 118. 
Mary A. (Armistead), 107. 
Mary (Willing), 116, 118. 
Mrs. Mary, 116. 
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Richard Evelyn, 110, 113, 114. 
Mrs. Richard Evelyn, 111, 115. 


Richard Evelyn I, 107, 108, 114, 116. 


Richard Willing, "267 
Robert Fisher, 268. 
Susan (Lewis), 114, 
Tayor, 116. 
Thomas Bolling, 106. 
Thomas Taylor, 106, 107. 
Thomas Taylor, II, 116. 
Capt. Thomas Taylor, 107, 116. 
William, 87, 114, 118. 
William (1828-1898), 106. 
William II, 106. 
Col. William, II, 116. 
Col. William, III, 106, 107, 116. 
William Powell, 114 

Byron family, 257. 


Cabin Point, Surry Co., Va., 252. 
“Cabin Point”, Upper Chippokes Creek, 
Va. 333. 
Cabot’s explorations, land of, 286. 
Caesar, Dorcas (Martin), 23. 
Sir Julius, 23, 56. 
Sir Julius, Master of the Rolls, 55. 


papers, 46. 
Cage, Col. William, 264. 
Cahoun, Mr. ........ 128. 
Calendar Virginia State Papers, 7. 
Calfpasture Families, 323. 
Calfpasture river, 321. 
Calhoun, John C., 269. 
California, 159. 
gold rush, 1849, 302, 305. 
State 1850, 305. 
trails, 304. 
Callaghen’s Tavern, Va. 126. 
Calvert, Gov. Leonard, 165. 
Camden, Lady ........ , 333, 334, 336. 
Lord of Rutland, Eng., 337. 
Juliana, Viscountess of, 336. 
William, 255. 
Viscount, 335, 337. 
Society, 335. 
Cameron, Elizabeth (Walker, 115. 
Cameron, Walker Anderson, 115. 
William Evelyn, 115. 
Camp, Elizabeth (Green), 260. 
Camp Charlotte, 1775, 298. 
Campbell, G. L., pseudonym, 344. 
Cannady, John, "71, 
Canning, William, 51. 
Cap Haitien, 101. 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 102. 
Comfort, 288. 
Francoie, 101. 
“Capemarchant,” 53. 


Capitol Building, Williamsburg, Va., 99. 


Cappon, Lester J., 83. 

Capps, William, 53. 

Capp’s grant, 19. 
Point, 19. 


Carleton, Sir Dudley, 48, 57. 
Carlile, Lt. Col. Gen. Christopher, 24. 
Caroline Co. Va., 291. 

Carr, Jane Cary, 113. 

Judge Dabney, 113, 114. 
Nancy Addison, 114. 

Carriage brake, 123. 
accident, 124. 

Carter, Elizabeth, 78, 106, 107. 
Elizabeth (Hill), 107. 
George tract, 82. 

James Coolidge, 225. 
John, 240, 257. 
John, =o 255. 
Col. John, 2 
Secty. John a “Shirley”, 107. 
Maria, 107. 
Robert, 240, 255. 
Robert Hill, 264. 
Robert (“King ry. 
Sarah (Ludlowe), 285, 257. 
Spencer L., 284. 
Thomas Nelson, 114. 
Col. Thomas H,, C.S.A., 82. 
family, Clark Co., Va., 82. 
burial place, 240. 
tombs, 257. 
tease Creek,” Gloucester Co., Va., 


Cary, Martha Stubbs, 266. 
Hill,” Albemarle Co., Va., 


Catesby, Ursula, (Harrison) Pell, 338. 
Cavaliers, definition of, 301. 
—_—_— and Pioneers,” by Nugent, 
Cave, Benjamin, 339. 
Benjamin Belfield, 339. 
Capt. Felix, 339. 
Hannah (Bledsoe), 339. 
Jane Moore (Glassell), 339. 
William Porter, 339. 
family, Orange Co., Va., 339. 
Cavendish, Lord, ........ , 42, 53, 57. 
Pembroke, 58. 
Centurion (Ship), 102. 
Chamberlain, Frederick, 334. 
Mrs. Hope S., 77. 
John, 48, 57. 
Chamberlayne, Dr. C. G., 345. 
Chancellorsville, Va., 119, 120. 
Tavern at, 121. 
Chancery Suits, 15. 
Chandler, Edward E., 82. 
Goldsmith, 82. 
Chapman, Mr. ........ , 123. 
Chappeliar, Curtis, "82. 
Charles I, King of England, 22, 23, 33, 
61, 287, "335, 347, 348. 
Charles I of Eng., 33, 138. 
Charles City Co., Va., 43, 44, 47, 291. 
Settlement, 17. 
Charles Co., Maryland, 341. 
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Charlottesburg, Maryland, 294, 
Charlottesville, Va., 122. 
Cheat river, 295. 
“Chelsea,” King William Co., Va., 162. 
Cherokee Indians, 291, 299. 
Cherry Point, 142, 145. 
Chapel, 146. 
Church, 140, 147. 
vestry, 139, 
Neck, 144. 
Chesapeake Bay, 25, 46, 287. 
Chester Co., Penn., 321. 
Chesterfield Co., Va., 291. 
Chew, Ann, 259. 
Larkin, 259. 
Cheyney, E. P. 6. 
Northumberland Co., Va., 
Parish, 139, 141. 
plantation parish, 147. 
Settlement, Va., 138, 145. 
Vestry 1655, 139. 
Chickahominy River, 23. 
Chicokoon River, 144. 
“Children of Major Lewis Burwell, II, 
of Gloucester Co., Va.,” 82. 
Childs, J (ohn) Rives, 78, 79. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, 298. 
Chinakakan Creek, 140. 
Quarter, 146. 
Quarter Church, 140. 
Vestry, 140. 
Chinn, Catherine, 7. 
Chipell’ s in Amherst 
Co., Va. 
Chippendale, (Thomas, 351. 
Chipping Camden, Gloucester, England, 
335, 337. 
Chippoake Creek, 23. 
Chiswell, Charles, Patent, 100. 
Choate, Joseph, 225. 
Christ Church, Lancaster Co., Va., 149, 
235, 242, 255, 257. 
arrangement, 240. 
descriptions of, 240-241. 
exterior, 236. 
interior, 238. 
Parish, 243. 

Upper & Lower Precincts, 243. 

Vestry Book, 240. 

Vestry Book 1654-1770, 239. 
Middlesex Co., Parish, 243. 
Middlesex Cm 1667, 234, 

Parish, 1666, 233. 
Richmond, Va., 113. 
Christian, Stuart G., 284. 
“Church Creeke,” Elizabeth City, Co., 
Va., 18, 20 
1624, 19. 
a Silver, St. Mary’s White Chap- 
e 
aga ablets St. Mary’s White Chapel, 


Wardens, 6. 
Churchill, Judith, 265. 
Churchville, Va., 130. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 299. 

814, 303 


, 263. 
City Hotel, 'F rederick, Md., 136. 
Claiborne, "Herbert A, 352. 
Mrs. Herbert A, 351, 352. 
Claiborne Papers, 172, 351. 
Clark, George Rogers, 296, 298, 303. 
Dr. Harvie Opie, 76. 
Hierome Lindsay Opie, 76. 
John, 322. 
Robert, 72. 
Clarke, ........ » 
Suky (Morgan), 263. 
Clarke Co., Ky., 342, 343. 
Clarke Co., Va., 106. 
Historical Assoc., V. 5, 1945, 354. 
Proceedings 1943, 82-83. 
Clay, Henry, 86, 269. 
Clayton, Mary, 258. 
Samuel, 258. 
Susannah, 258. 
Clerk of the County Court, 5. 
duties of, 11. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 300. 
“The Cliffs,” Clarke Co., Va., 106. 
“Clifton,” Cumberland Co., Va., 108, 
110, 113. 
Clinch River, 296. 
Clinton, N. Y., 300. 
Clipper Sailing ships, 339. 
Clitheroe Parish, Eng., 245. 
Cloughton, James, 144. 
Creek, 1 
Clover Lick Fort, 324. 
Cloverdale, Va., 125, 130. 
Cochran, Rosy (Morgan), 263. 
William, 263. 
Cocke, William, of Cumberland Co., 
Va. 
William Armistead, 113. 
Cocks’ Tavern, 122. 
Col. William Lamb and Phi Beta 
Kappa” by O. M. Voorhees, 218, 232. 
“Col. Moore Fauntleroy. His Ancestors 
and Descendants,” by Juliet Faunt- 
leroy, 69. 
Cole, Ralph, 352. 
Rev. Samuel, 234. 
Coleman, Ann, 258, 260, 262. 
Ann (Spilsby), 258 
Betty, 258. 
Charles W., 221. 
Elizabeth, 259, 260. 
Elizabeth (Betty), 260. 
Elizabeth (Wyatt), 258, 259. 
Fanny, 261. 
Hannah, 2: 61. 
Hannah (Johnston), 259, 260. 
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Jane, 261. 

Jane Roy, 260. 

Lucy, 260. 

Lucy Chew, 261. 

Mary, 2 

Mary (Clayton, 258. 

Robert, 258, 259. 
Samuel, 258, 259, 260, 261. 
Sarah, 259. 
Spilsbe (Spilsby), 258, 259, 260. 
Thomas, 259, 260, 261. 
Wyatt (Wiat), 259, 260. 
family of Caroline Co., Va., 258-262. 
Colgate College, 1819, 303. 
College of William and Mary—Drama 
at. 1736, 211. 
indemnity for war 1861-65, 221. 
College Place, Hampton, Va., 7. 
Colonial Churches of Northumberland 
and Lancaster Counties, Va., by G. 
C. Mason, 137-151, 233-243. 
Seal, new, 347. 
Settlers, Character of, 301-302. 
surnames, 302. 
“Colross,” Alexandria, Va., 155. 
Colston, Charles, 70. 
Susanna (Opie), 71. 
Susanna (Opie) Kenner, 70. 
Travers, 70. 

Coltman, Henry, 44. 

Columbia River, 1805, 303. 

Columbus, Christopher, 349. 

Combs, Archdale, 342. 

Benjamin, 341, 342, 343. 

Biram, 342. 
Cuthbert, 342. 
Elijah, 342. 
Elizabeth ( ) Underwood, 342. 
Ennis, 342. 

“Gen.” Elijah, 343. 

Gen. Leslie, 341, 343. 

George, 342. 

Henry, 342. 

Henry (Harrison), 342, 343. 

Jane, 342. 

John of Frederick Co., Va., 342. 
John of King George Co., Va., 343. 
Jonah of Stafford Co., Va., 341- 
Joseph, Jr., 342. 

Josiah, 
Mason, 342. 
Mason of Stafford Co., Va., 343. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 343. 
Nicholas, 342. 
“Old” (Gen.) Leslie, 343. 
William, 342, 343. 
family, 341. 
Comedians in Williamsburg, Va., 347. 
“Commentaries upon the Ancestry of 
Harrison,” 244-254, 327- 
“The Commission of the Peace, 5. 


Committee of Correspondence, 289. 
Communism in Colony of Va., 1614, 39. 
“Company of Comedians,” ’ Williams- 
burg, Va., 210. 
Compendium of 1790 Census, 299, 300. ‘ 
Cone Parish, Lancaster Co., Va., 4 
142, 146, 151. 
(Chicacone), 141, 142. 
River, 1 
Confederate Memorial Association, 284. 
merger into the Va. Hist. Society, 
Institute, 283. 
Coinie, Annie, 340. 
Conkwright, Bessie Taul, Louisville, 
Ky., 341. 
Connor, R. D. W., 77. 
Conquest, Richard, 10. 
Conrad, Mrs. ........ , 112. 
Mrs. David Holmes, 114. 
Elizabeth Whiting ee 114. 
Nancy Addison (Carr), 11 
Robert Young, 114. 
Constitution of U. S., 290. 
Continental Congress, 1774, 290. 
Convention of 1787, 290. 
Conway, Agatha, 76. 
Sarah C. (McAdam), 74. 
Cooke, Rev. Alexander, 234, 235. 
Copeland, Rev. Patrick, 272. 
Copford Hall, Essex, Eng., 248. 
Parish, Essex, Eng., 248. 
Copley, John Singleton, 355. 
“oars Parish in Essex Co., Eng., 


Corban, Juliet Tayloe, 165. 
Richard of ae King Wil- 
liam Co., 62. 
Corderoy, 330 
Corn in Va., 
planting i in Va., 39. 
Cornett, Elijah Combs, 343. 
Cornwall Co., Eng., 68. 
Coroner, 5. 
Lancaster Co., Va., 106, 


Corotoman River, 240. 
353. 
Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson & : 
F. W. Gilmer, 353-354. 7 

Cosway, Maria, 167, 168. 
a Cottage,”” Clark Co., Va., 06, 107, 
Cottrell, Ann, 73. 

Ann (Jones) Nelms, 73, 74. 

Elizabeth (Presley) Saunders, 73. 


Coulter, Jug., "11. 
Council of State in Va., 7. 
of Va., 1610, 36. 


108, 

2. 
int- 

ohn, 73. 
Thomas, 73. 


“Council in Virginia,” 27. 

1607-1608, dissension in, 27. 
County Courts, 9. 

government, 4-6. 

Clerk of the Court, 5. 
Coroner, 5. 
Governor, 6. 
Justices, 5. 

Lt. Governor, 6. 
Lord Lieutenant, 6. 
Parishes, 6. 

Sheriffs, 4. 

levy, 9. 

officers, 302. 

Records, preservation of 1686, 16. 
“County of West Virginia,” 298. 
Comey. James, 322. 

Mary (Gay) Dunlap, 322. 
“Court Orders,” 11. 
Courtenay, Elizabeth de, 256. 
“Cousin Brown,” 309. 

“Cousin P.”, 79. 

“Cousin R.”, 113. 
Coventry, Atty. Gen., 59. 
Covey, Hope, 344. 

family, 344. 

Cowherd, Francis, Plate III. 

Francis, of Orange Co., Va., 13. 
Susanna, of Copford Hall, Eng., 


“The Cradle of the Republic—Virginia”, 
286, 289 


Craik, Dr. James, 152; Sketch of, 153, 
154, 155. 
Cralle, John Jr., Surveyor, 147. 
Crane, Katherine Elizabeth, 272. 
Craven, Wesley Frank, 88. 
Crawford, Francis B., 82. 
Creek Indians, 291, 299. 
Cresap, Michael, 296. 
Col. Thomas, 293. 
Crittenden, C. C., 77. 
Croghan, Col. ........ , 295. 
Col. George, 293, 294. 
Crouch, Bettie Skyring, 162. 
Mollie Brooke (Temple), 162. 
Molly Brooke (Temple), 163. 
Thomas Harris, 162, 163. 
Culpeper, Thomas Lord, 138. 
Cumberland C. H. Va., 165. 
Gap, 296. 
Cumberland Troop, 1813, 164. 
Maryland, 293, 294. 
Currie, Rev. David, 151, 243. 
Custis, Frances (Parke, 306. 
Nellie, 84. 
“Custis Papers,” 172. 


D.A.R., 321. 

Dale, Sir Thomas, 38, 39, 40, 44, 53. 
v. Thomas, 288. 

Dale’s Gift (Accomac Co.), 291. 
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Dalton ( ), 10. 
ack, 83. 
Danish sea—rovers in England, 328. 
Darrell, (Darrill), Sampson, 350, 351. 
family, 350. 
Davenant, Charles, 87. 
Davenport, Elizabeth (Heale), 71. 
William, 71. 
Davidson Co., Tenn., 264. 
Davies, Rev. (Charles 1680), 151. 
Rev. Samuel 1723-1761, ‘of Hanover 
Co., Va., 197, 198, 199, 200, 206. 
Rev. Thomas, 151. 
Davis, Deering, 352. 
George, 80. 
Jefferson, 86, 159, 166. 
Mrs. (Jefferson), 272. 
Richard Beale, 353, 354. 
Thomas, 47. 
“Day and Decease of George Washing- 
ton,” by E. C. Dick, 153. 
Death of Washington, by W. B. Mc- 
Groarty, 152, 156. 
Debedeavon, (Indian Chief), 271. 
aoe of Independence, U. S., 290, 
Deed books, 13. 
Delano, E. Carter, 79. 
Delaware, Lord, 36, 37, 340. 
death of, 45. 
river, 297. 
“Deliverance” (ship), 36. 
Dent, Louis Addison, 286. 
Derby, Northamptonshire, Eng., 332. 
Derbyshire, England, 329. 
DeRemer, John A., N. Y., 222. 
Dr. John A., N. Y., 228. 
Dering, William—Dancing—Master, 
1737, 196 
DeSaussure, Gen. W. G., S. C., 222. 
Dethicke, ........ , in Florence, Italy, 335. 
Detroit, Michigan, 300. 
Dewey, Admr. George, 232. 
“Diamond” (Ship), 33. 
Diary of J. B. Jones, 167. 
“Diary of Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin,” 
by Mary F. Goodwin, 82. 
Dick (Slave of Moreman Family), 266. 
Dick, Rev. Archibald, 261. 
Dick, Dr. Elisha Culien, 152; Sketch of, 
153, 154. 
Dickenson, Capt. John, 324. 
Dallas C., 86. 
v. J. J., 342, 343. 
Ann, 261. 
Ann (Coleman) 258, 260, 261, 262. 
Betsey Wyatt, 261. 
David, 258, 260, 261, 262. 
David, Jr., 261. 
Fanny, 261. 
Frances 261. 
Francis Coleman, 261. 
George W., 261. 
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James O. Kelly, 261. 
John, 261. 
Josiah Look, 82. 
Lucy, 261, 262. 
Lucy Coleman, 260. 
Mary, 261. 
Mary (West), 260. 
Miss 261. 
Robert, 
Samuel, 261. 
Thomas 261. 
William, 261. 
family Bible, 261. 
Dickinson vs. Dickinson, 261. 
Digges, Edward Esgqr., 9. 
Mary Cole Harrison, 248. 
William, 9. 
Dinwiddie, Gov. Robert, 294, 347. 
“Discoverer” (Ship), 271. 
“Discovery” (Ship), 25, 28. 
Dismal Swamp Canal Co., 162. 
District of Columbia Corner Stone, 153. 
of West Virginia, 298. 
Dividing Creek, 139. 
Dixon, ........ , 297. 
Dobyns, 80. 
Dr. Terrell’s Tavern, 121, 122. 
Dod, Charles, 220. 
Doggett, Benjamin, 242. 
Rev. Benjamin, 243. 
“Doom book,” 13. 
Dorsey, Mr. ........ , 136. 
Stephen P., 352. 
Dorsey’s Tavern, Poplar Spring, Md. 
1 


36. 
Doswell, S. J., 317. 
Douthat, Susan Harris (Page), 114. 
William H., 114. 
Mrs. Wm. H., 112. 
Dow, Lorenzo, 164. 
Peggy. 164. 
Flizabeth (Saunders), 72, 73. 
John, 72, 73. 
Samuel, 72, 73. 
William, 72, 73, 74. 
Winnifred (Nelms), 73. 
family, 72 
Dowse, Thomas, 44. 
Doyle, ......-- , 225. 
Drake, Admiral Sir Francis, 24. 
Drapers Papers, 263. 
eo Parish, King & Queen Co., 
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Virginia, 1801, by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 134. 
Norton, John, 162. 
Nott, George, 139. 
“Nova Scotia,” baronets, 335. 
Noyes, Ann, of England, 8. 
Lt. Boutelle, U.S.N., 99. 
Mrs. Robert Boutelle, 99. 
Collection, 99. 
Nugent, Mrs. Nell M., 270. 


“Oakenham,” Middlesex Co., Va., 165. 
Oberlin College, 1833, 303. 
Octagon _"% Washington, D. C., 272. 


Ogilvie, ........, 353. 
Ogle, Sir John, 57. 
Oglethorpe family, 251. 
Ohio County, 293 

296. 


river, “falls of, 292. 
residents of U. S., 290, 
Institute, 1843, 303. 
“Old Bald Head” (Gen. R. E. Ewell) 
by P. G. Hamlin, 157, 158. 
Barn Gum,” 109 
Benny” (Benj. Harrison), 343. 
Brick Church, in Isle of Wight 
Co., Va. 
Buck Marsh Church, Berryville, 
Va,. 354. 
Chapel tei ” Clark Co., Va., 
107, 108, 116. 
Dominion’ ”__Virginia, 289. 
Looks to London,” by R. 
Myers, 195-217. 
Kentucky Entries and Deeds, 322. 
Point Comfort, 288. 
Presbyterian Meeting House, Alex- 
andria, Va., 153. 
Rappahannock, Co., Va., 291, 342. 
Virginia,” 123, 288. 
Oldto Maryland, 293. 
Oliver, John, 261. 
, 261 
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Oman, Charles, 255. 

Ommaney, Admiral Cornthwaite, 102. 
Admiral Henry Manaton, 102. 
Maj. Gen, Edward Lacon, 102. 
Admiral Sir Erasmus, 102. 

Sir Francis Molyneux, 102. 
Admiral Sir John Ackworth, 102. 
Opechancanough, Chief, 46, 271. 
Opie, Ann, 72, 74, 
, Ann (Metcalfe), 69, 70. 
Anne 76. 


Ellen (Heale), 6 
Elizabeth, 69, 71, 33, 74, 75. 
Jane, 76. 
72, 74, 76. 
(Nelms), 7 
George Teale’ 76. 
Hannah, 76. 
Harriet ‘Conway, 76. 
Helen, 68, 69. 
Helen (Lindsay), 68 
Helen (Linds ay) Wathen, 68. 
Hierome Lindsay, 56, 75 
Hiram, 73, 76. 
Hiram Lindsay, 75. 
Janette, 74. 
Janetta (McAdams 75. 
Janetta McAdam, 6. 
John, 68, 69, 7 76. 
Capt. J ohn, 7 0. 
Leroy, 74, 75, 76. 
— 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 


will of, 1785-86, 75. 

Margaret (Muse), 76. 
Sally, 75. 
Sah, 68, 69, 72, 73. 
Sarah (Heale), 71, 72. 
Susanna, 68, 69, 70, 73, 75. 
Thomas, 70, 72, 73, 74, 95. 

will of, 1798, 25. 


jr. 68. 
will of, 1702, 68. 


Sr., 69. 
will of, 1701, 68. 
Sir Thomas, Sr., of Bristol, Eng., 
68. 
Willi 75. 
family in Va., 1709, 70. 
family of Northumberland Co., Va., 
68-76. 
Orange Co., Va., 291, 325, 339. 
Order Bk., 1735-45, 321. 
Oregon Trail, 1805, 303, 304. 
Orkney, Earl of, 311. 
Other, Walter Fitz, 256. 
Otis, Bass, 355. 
“Our Council of Virginia,” 287. 


“Our Phi Beta Kappa Fathers in Fra- 
ternity and Public Life,” by O. M. 
Voorhees, 229. 

Owens, Rev. John, 150. 


Page, Abby Byrd, 114. 
nn, 112, 
Elizabeth Mayo (Atkinson), 114. 
Evelyn (Nelson), 114. 
John, 114, 118. 
Lucy Gwynn, 114, 
Mann III, 114. 
Maria (Byrd), 114. 
Maria Horsemanden (Byrd), 118. 
Mary Randolph, 113. 
Mary (Tayloe), 114. 
Mary Willing, 114. 
Mrs, Betsy, 112. 
“Mrs. Betsey,” 114. 
William Byrd, 114. 
“Page Brook,” Clarke Co., Va., 112. 
114, 118. 
Pamunkey River, 266. 
Papers of Richard Evelyn Byrd I, of 
Frederick Co., Va., 106-118. 
“Papers of the Albemarle Co., Histor- 
ical Society,” L. J. Cappon, 'ed., 83. 
Parish Courts, 8-9. 
in the county, 6. 


evy, 9. 
Parishes—Bristol, 8. 
Christ Church, 1666, 233. 
Christ Church Parish, Lancaster 
Co., 242, 243. 
Christ Church, Middlesex Co., 243. 
—Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Co., 
Va., 161. 
—Lancaster, 1631, 283. 
—Peanckatanck, 242. 
Peancktanck, 1657, 233. 
of St. Giles, Eng., 329. 
“i John, King William Co., Va., 


—Trinity, 241, 242. 
—White Chapel 242. 
Wimondly, County Hertford, Eng., 
facing 161 
Parke, Daniel, 309. 
Daniel, Jr., 307, 308, 310. 
Daniel, Sr., 307. 
Col. Daniel, Jr., 307 
1669, 306 


Col. Daniel II, 354, 355. 

Frances, 307. 

Jane (Ludwell), 306, 308, 309, 311, 
312, 315. 
letter of, 312-315. 

“Julius Caesar,” 309. 

Parker, Donald Dean, 83. 
Joseph, 265. 


Edward, 69. | 
Mrs. Ellen, 69. 
Col, Thomas, 75. 
Gen. Thomas, 75. 
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ro (or Perkins) Sir Christopher, 


Gresham, 246. 
Parks, Martha Boush, 163. 
William, 195, 200. 


201, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 207, 210, 214, 216, 217. 


Parmalee, Elisha, 223, 225 
Elisha, grave of, 227, 228. 
Parsons, Dr. Eben B., 222, 225, 226, 228. 
Patents, Martin, Sir John, 50, 31. 
Martin’s New patent, 56. 
“Patience” (Ship), 36. 
Patrick Co., Va., 164. 
Patterson, Betsy, 119 
Patton, Col. George Smith, 339. 
Gen. George Smith’s Virginia 
Blood, 339. 
J. W., 77. 
John S., 317. 
Susan Thornton (Glassell), 339. 
Patton’s grant, 292. 
Peanckatanck Parish, 1657, 233, 242. 
Pearce, Roy Harvey, 87. 
Pearson, C. C., 


. E., 246. 
Peart, Rev. Francis, 151. 
Peirs, Mr. (Capemarchant), 53. 
Pelayo, Mrs. S. M., La., 266. 
Pell, Richard, 338. 

Ursula (Harrison), 338 
Pembroke, Earl of, 41, 51. 
Pendleton, Edmund, 259, 260. 

Penn, William, 295. 
— Mary (Hun) Harrison, 


Thomas, 252. 
Pennsylvania, 287. 
and Virginia Line, 297. 
archives, 321. 
in the War of the Revolution, As- 
soc. Battalions & Militia, 321. 
Penrose, Boies, 271. 
Percy, Capt. George (1580-1632), 21, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 61 
diary of, 28 
George, esqr., 26. 
family, 329. 
Sir Christopher, 53. 
Perry, Joan, 336. 
John, 336. 
Micajah, London, Eng., 331. 
Oliver Hazard, 164. 
Ww. 
Co., , 342. 
Peter, Mr (Thomas), 152. 
Peter (slave of Moreman Family), 266. 
Peterborough, Earl of, 309. 
— Manor, Buckinghamshire, Eng., 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, 218, 219, 220. 
“Souvenir,” 231. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 154, 302, 322, 325. 
Philip, III, of Spain, 24. 


| Lightfoot House, Yorktown, Va., 
Phillips, J — of Meldrith, Eng., 247. 


, 234. 
“Philosophy, the Guide of Life,” 230. 
Phippen, George D., 
Phoenix (Ship), 30. 
Pianktank river, 291. 
Pierce, Mrs. Elizabeth Combs, 237. 
Pike Co., Miss., 266. 
Pile family, 257. 
family arms, 257. 
a Apple Church,” Richmond, Va., 
Pinkard, John, 74. 
Lucy Coleman( Green), 260. 
Sarah Anne (Gaskins), 74. 
Prince William Co., Va., 263 
Piscattaway Indians, 291. 
Pisgah Academy, Ky., 322. 
Pisgah Church, Ky., 322, 326. 
1784-1909, 323. 
and Her People,” 1784-1934, 323. 
Pistole fee, 347. 
Pittman, Mr. ........ , 132. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 293, 294. 
Plantation of Va., settling of, 347-48. 
Planters in Va., 1614, 39-40. 
Plates— 

I. Map of Northumberland and Lan- 
Lancaster Counties, 144. 

II. Indenture—Graves, facing 6. 

III. Indenture—Madison, facing 8. 

IV. Francis Bridge, will of, facing 12. 

V. Estate account of Major Faunt- 
leroy, facing 14. 

VI “Order of Court, concerning Rec- 
ords of Westmoreland Co., Nov. 24, 
1680, facing 3. 

- of Justices of Peace, Norfolk 

1671, etc., facing 3. 

Liceni of Rev. | Henry Skyring, facing 
Pleasants, Dr. J. Hall, 84, 162. 
Plymouth Colony, 287. 

Company, 288. 
Pocahontas, Princess, 39. 
Co., W. Va., 323, 324. 
~ , Edgar Allan, 316, 317, 318, 319, 


ay of Education, 317. 
Poe and Jefferson, 316-320. 
“Poems & Travels,” by B. Taylor, 352. 
Pohick Church, Fairfax Co., Va., 81. 
Poindexter, Ann (Green), 260. 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., 298, 322. 
“Political State of Great Britain,” 1711. 


306. 
Polk, William T., 77. 
Poll tax, 11. 
“Polly,” (Mrs. Wm. B. Harrison), 112. 
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1. 


Pontiac, Indian, 295. 
“Poor Planters of Bermuda,” 328. 
Pope, James, 140. 
Poplar Spring, Md., 136. 
“Popular Education, ” by Poe, 317. 
Port Tobacco, Md., 152. 
Porter, Admr. David, 223, 231. 
Pory, Mr. John, 46, 47, 49. 
Posfay, Mrs. Oliver, 165. 
Potomac Indians, 138. 

river, 291, 292 
Pott, John, 60. 
Potter, Rt. Rev. Henry C., 222. 
— Thomas, of Westminster, Eng., 


Powell, 108, 110, 113. 


j 

Ann (Kean), 110. 

Elizabeth ( farrison), 114. 

Elizabeth Page (Harrison), 108, 
111, 115. 

Honorias, 15. 

John, 139. 

Church—Warden, 139. 

Col. Levin, 114. 

Nathaniel, 48. 

Capt. Nathaniel, 46. 

Samuel, of Philadelphia, Pa., 118. 

Sarah, 113. 

Sidney Ann (Thruston), 110. 

— s Brook, Charles City Co., Va., 


Powhatan, 1614, King, 39, 53, 271. 
“Practice i Jin Courts of Law and Equity 
in Va.,” 318. 
Pratt, West Va., 261. 
Precious stones in Va. yf 
“Prentiss, Seargent S.”, by D. C. 
Dickey, 86. 
Prerogative Courts, 8 
Presley, Elizabeth ( Saunders), 73. 
Peter, 73. 
William, 140. 
ras Creek, Northumberland Co., 
a., 140. 
Plantation, 140. 
Presque Isle, 293. 
Preston, Edmonia (Randolph), 113. 
Elizabeth, 111. 
Elizabeth Randolph, 113. 
Thomas Lewis, 113. 
Papers, 172. 
Prichard, Mr. S. M., 78. 
Pride, Mr. ......... , 124. 
Pride’s Tavern, Augusta Co., 123. 
Prince George Co., Va., 291. 
William Co., Va., 291. 
Princess Anne Co., Va., 291. 
Prinz (Pring?) Martin, 287. 
Privy Council, English Gov., 4. 
“Processioners Returns”, 9. 
Processioning, 69. 


INDEX 


Proclamation for setling the Planta- 
tion of Va., 347-48. 
“Prospect Hill, ” Clarke Co., 114. 
Public Claims : Revolutionary War, 
Augusta Co., Va., 324. 
education, 318. 
Pularoon (island) Asia, 271. 
Puritans from Holland, 288. 
Putnam, Gen. Rufus, 299. 


uakers, 11. 
uarles, James, 162, 
“Quarter sessions” of Court, 5. 
Queen Anne, of England, 354. 
Elizabeth of Eng., 6. 
Queen’s Creek, Yorke Co., Va., 253. 
Quincy, Illinois, 1825, 303. 
Quiney, Elinor, 333. 
Ellen (Sadler), 332. 
udith (Shakespeare), 332. 
ichard, 333. 
Thomas, 333. 
Thomas, Stratford, Eng., 332. 
Quiney- Sadler families, 333. 
syndicate, 252. 
— Elinor (Hobnis), 332. 
uinney, Richard, Eng., 332. 
William of Stowe, Eng., 332, 
Quitman, A., 86. 
“Quorum,” 5 


Racine, Wisconsin, 1834, 303. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 45, 287. 
Randolph, Bishop Alfred McGill, 220. 
Col. Archibald Cary, 114. 
Edmund, 114. 
(John), 164. 
John, Atty. Gen., 107. 
Sir John, —_ 1737, Elegy on, 196. 
(Peyton), 290 
= Robert Carter of “New Mar- 
et,” 
Susan Beverley, 114. 
Susannah, 107. 
Thomas of “Dungeness,” 110. 
Thomas J., 319. 
Col., Thomas Mann, 164. 
William, 255. 
family, 292. 
“Ranger Mosby i in Albemarle,” by V. C. 
Jones, 83. 
Rankin, Adam, 322. 
Rapidan river, 339. 
Rappahannock Co., 1656, 233, 234. 
river, Va., 291, 292. 
“Rare—Admirall” (Ship), 33 
Rastell, Capt. Humphrey, 59. 
Ratcliffe, Dorothy, 35. 
“— John, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
36 


Rawlings, Mary, 83. 
Ray, Worth S., of Austin, Texas, 340, 
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Read, James, 52. “Rock Hill,” Warren Co., Va., 82. 

“Reader of = Middle Temple,” (John Rockbridge Co., 321, 322, "325. 
Martin), 40. Rockfish Gap, Va, 119, 123. 


“Recollections of an Old Man,” by 
Edward Booker, 164-165. 

“Recollections of Andrew Johnson,” by 
H. S. Turner, 160. 

Records, origin ‘of the word. 3. 

“Red Bank,” Shenandoah Valley, 227. 

“Red Banks” Tavern, Shenandoah 
Valley, 132. 

“Red Oak,” Brown Co., Ohio, 321. 

Redstone Creek, Pa., 294. 

“Relay House,” near Baltimore, Md., 
119, 136. 

“Review of the Fifth Maryland Regi- 
ment”—painting, 84. 

Revolutionary War Records, iy 322. 

Reynolds, Cecilie (Fitzpen), 340. 

Rowland, 336. 
William, 220. 
Rhodes, Mr. ........ 133. 
Rhodon, Math., 139. 


Ribblesdale, Yorkshire, Eng., 244, 245. 


Rich, Sir Nathaniel, 57. 
(1587-1658), 37, 41, 


“Richard” ........ 113. 

“Richard and James” (Ship), 68. 

Richards, Mourning, 148. 
William, 110. 

Richardson, Ann (Dickinson), 261. 


Richmond, Va., 291. 
Co., Va., 10, 234. 

Records, Account Bk. No. 1, 1724- 
1783, 266, Plate V. 
“Ridgeway,” Henry Co., Va., 165. 

Ridlington, lst Baron of, 336. 
England, 337. 

Riley, Edward M., 100. 

Rind, William, 195. 

Ringwood, Lora, 256 
Thomas, 256. 

Ritchie, Isabella (Foushee), 115. 
Isabella Harmanson, 108. 
Thomas, 114, 115. 

Rives, William Cabell, 115. 

Roanoke Colony, N. lt 24. 

Inlet, 287. 

Roberdeaux, Gen. Daniel, 155. 

“Robert Coleman, His Book,” 258. 

Robertson, Andrew, 71. 

Robinson, Major ........ 164. 
Conway, 241, 318, 319. 

Lucy Lilly, 163. 
family, 292. 

“Robinson's Practice,” 320. 

Rochester, N. Y., 300. 

Rock Creek, Md., 153. 


Rockingham Co., Va., 321, 325. 
Roe, Sir Thomas, 271, 272. 
Rogers, Hannah, 75. 
Capt. John, 139, 144. 
Philip, 70. 
Rolfe, ‘ae 39, 40, 42, 44, 46, 47, 291. 
John Jr., 39. 
Rebecca (Pocahontas), 39. 
Roosevelt family, 290. 
Ropes, John C., Mass., 222, 223, 224. 
Ross Co., Ohio, 322. 
Rossingham, Capt., 53. 
Ensign Edmund, 46. 
Rouse, Parke, Jr., 354. 
“The Rowe,” Charles City Co., Va., 113. 
Ruben, ........, 44. 
Ruby, John, 76. 
Nancy Opie (Ball), 76. 
Russell, Benjamin, 156. 
Benjamin (1761-1845), Sketch 


Lt. John S., 354, 355. 
Phillips, 77. 

Russell Co., Va., 342. 

Russo, Anthony J., 86. 
Dorothy R., 86. 

Ryan, Edward L., 175. 

Rymer, Margaret, 256. 


Sackville, Sir Edward, 54, 57. 
Sadler, Ellen, 332. 
John, of Stratford, Eng., 332. 
“Sage of Monticello,” 316. 
St. Augustine, Fla., 24. 
Giles Parish, ‘Northamptonshire, 
Eng., 327, "328, 329. 
John, William, 51. 
John’s Church, Richmond, Va., 113. 
Bell, 169. 
Churchyard, Hampton, Va., 161. 
— King William Co., Va., 
Lawrence Old Jewry, Parish of, 
London, Eng., 333. 
Louis, Mo., 159, 
Louis, city of, 1822, 304. 
Univ., 1818, 3. 
’Parish, Culpeper Co., Va., 
Mary’s, Maryland, 341. 
Mary’s White Chappell, Lancas- 
ter Co., Va., 85, 234, 235, 236, 
237, 239, 241, 242. 
Alter Silver, 1669, 239. 
Parish, 137, 234. 
tablets in, 239. 
Vestry book, 243. 
White Friars Eng., 255. 
Paul, Minn., 
Pioneer, 
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INDEX 


Pierre, Comr., 294 
Stephen’ ‘Northumberland 


Co., Va 
Parish, 137, 143, 144, 146, 151. 
Parish Register, Northumberland 
Co., Va., 70, 74. 
Thomas! Parish, Orange Co., Va, 


Salic Law, 4. 

Salisbury, Earl of, 35. 

Salmon (fish), 338. 

San Jacinto, 304. 

Sandys, Lady, 49. 
Sir Edwin, 38, 42, 45, 48, 49, 57. 
George, 59, 60, 333. 

“Sandys Charter,” 31. 

Sarah (Slave of Moreman Family), 


266. 
“Sarah” (Sarah Powell), 112. 
“Sarah Constant” (Ship), 271. 
Sarah’s Creek, Gloucester Co., 101. 
“Sassafrasse,” (Sassafras), 44. 
Sathams, George, 110. 
Saunders, Ebenezer, 73. 
Lt. Edward, 49. 
Elizabeth, 72, 73. 
Elizabeth (Presley), 73. 
Savage, Louise, 349 
Thomas, 39. 
Savannah river, 101. 
Sayer, Francis, 10. 
Schenectady, N. Y., 300. 
Schick, Joseph S., 316. 
Scioto, 298. 
Scotch Irish migration, 296. 
Irish Virginians, 323. 
Scott, Charles L., Cal., 159. 
Gen. Winfield, 159. 
Scrivener, Mathew, 29, 32. 
S of M ham, 329. 
crope, Lord of Mas 
“Sea poretom (Ship), 32, 34, 35, 


36, 37. 

Sea Venture, (Ship), 340 

Seamen, impressment of, 347. 

Seaton, Rutland Co., Eng., 338. 

Second Charter for Va., 32. 

“Second Supply” for: Va., 31. 

Nelson’s house, Yorktown, 

1 

Selden, John, 49. 

Self-government, Colonial, 29. 

Servants, freedom of, 11. 

Servants of the nobility, 333, 334. 

Settle, Simon Dewitt, Ky., 264. 

Severn, Jo (shipmaster), 246. 

Seward, Rev. John, 151 

Shah Jelian, 271. 

Shakespeare, Judith, 332. 
William, 332, 333. 

Sharples, (James), 84. 

Shawanese Indians, 291, 299. 


Sheffield, Lord, 51. 
Elizabeth (Harrison), 338. 
George, 338. 
Sheild House, Yorktown, Va., 100. 
— Parish, Loudoun Co., Va., 
Shenandoah Valley, 289, 290, 291. 
Shepard, John, patent, 139. 
Sheriff of a county, 4, 10. 
Sherman, Gen. William 
Sherwood, George, 331. 
Shewmaker, Dr. W. O., 323. 
“Ship from Virginia to New England, 
1680.” 344. 


Shires, 9. 

“Shirley,” Charles City Co., 107. 

Shockoe Valley, Richmond, Va, 113. 

Short, William, 223. 

Showacre, Elizabeth, 330, 331. 
B., of "Baltimore, Md., 


3 
Shurtee’s Creek, 294. =: 
“Sicklemore,” alias Ratcliffe, 28, 31, 35. 
John, will of, 35. as 
“Sidesman,” 233. 
Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-1586), 24. 
Sir Robert, Earl of Leicester, 41. 
—Drake expedition of 1585-86, 24. 
Silk plant in Va., 164, 39. 
“Sister Powell” (Elizabeth Willing) 


117. 
—_ Taylor” (Mary Byrd Harrison) 


Six Nations, 295. 
“Six Quaker Clockmakers,” by E. E. 
Chandlee, 82. 
Sizemore, Martha, 44. 
Skaggs, M. L., 77. 
Skelson, Rev. William, 151. 
Skipwith, Mrs. Humberston, 84. 
Skyring (Skyrin-Skyren—) Ann 
Catherine, 161, 162, 163. 
Bernard Moore, 162. 
Elizabeth, 161, 162. 
Henry, 161, 163. 
Rev. Henry, 162, 163. 
(1729-1795), and his family, by 
G. B. Lewis, 161 
License of, 161. 
trunk of, 162. 
John Spottswood, 161. 
John Spotswood, 162. 
Lucy (Moore), 161, 162, 163. : 
Maria E., 162, 163. ie 
Robert, 162. 
Slave states, 304, 305. ‘ 
“Slavery,” 269. 
Slaves, freedom of, 347. 
Smith, Mrs. Bert, of Ky., 264. 
D. Bonner, 102. 
C. A., 317. 
Carleton Sprague, 168. 
Rev. Charles, 151. 
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James, 151. 
John of Nibley, England, 331, 332. 
John of Pianketank River, 12. 
Capt. John, 1579- a1, 25 
28, 29, 30, 31, , 35, 36 
58, 61, 288. 
colonizer, 31. 
“rude answer, 1608,” 31. 
supreme in Va., 1608-9, 30. 
Robert, 267. 


Sarah (Morris), 267. 
Rev. Thomas, 151. 
Sir Thomas, 30, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43, 
44, 45, 49, 51, 52, 57, 61, 63, 271. 
Chapel, Cumberland Co., Va., 164. 
Smither, George, 237. 
Smyth, Roger, 60. 
Major Samuel, 139. 
“Society of Martin’s Hundred,” 43. 
Smith’s Hundred,” 43. 
the Lees of Virginia,” 171. 
Some New aspects of the Life of Dan- 
Age by E. W. Greenfield, 306- 


notes on the Coleman Family of 
Caroline Co., Va., 258- 
Somers, Admiral Sir George, 32, 36, 


40. 
“Soul of a Nation,” 271. 
South Carolina, 288. 
Yeocomico River, 144. 
Southall, James P. C., 21, 340. 
“Southampton, Ear! ‘of, 41, 46, 48, 53, 
57, 60, 335. 
Sandys Clique, 22, 37, 45, 51, 58. 
river, 18, 19 
Southern ‘Literary Messenger, 316, 317, 
8, 320. 


Spaniards i in Va., 1611, 38. 

Spann, Richard, Church Warden, 140. 

Spencer, George, 239. 

Spilsby—Spilsbee—Ann, 258. 

Spithead, England, 102. 

Spotswood, Hon. Alexander, 162, 265. 
letters of, 162. 

Spotsylvania Co., Va., 291. 

Springfield, Illinois, 1822, 303. 

(Shenandoah Valley, Va.,) 


“Squire Harrison,” of “Upper Bran- 


Stafford Co., Va., 291. 

Stamp act, 287, 289 289, 295. 

Stanard, William G., 82, 167, 251, 332, 
338. 

“Starving time,” 1609-1610, in Va., 33, 
36 


States, formation of, 305. 
Stalingrad, 166. 
Stationer Harrisons, 249-254. 


Stationers Company of London, 250. 
“The Statutes at Large,” Hening, 10. 
Staunton, Edward M., 160. 
Staunton, Va., 119, 131, 297. 

1846, 123. 
Stepney Paris London, Eng., 236. 
— B. F. & Brown, London, Eng., 


Stevenson, ........ (Warwick), 323. 

Jane 323. 
322. 

Maj. Samuel, 322, 323. 

Stewart, William, 264. 

“Stick-gig”, 164. 

Stith, Rev. William, 22. 

Stockdell, Ann, 268. 
John, 268. 
Capt. John, 268. 
Taliaferro 268. 

Stokesay Castle, 2 

Stone, William, ‘Northampton, Va., 
1633, 331. 

Gov. William, of Md., 331. 

“The Story of a Family through Eleven 
Centuries,” being a history of the 
Family of Gorges,” by Raymond 
Gorges, 89. 

Stowe—ix—Churches, Eng., 332, 327, 
328, 329. 

Strachey, William, Esqr., 37. 

“Stratford,” Westmoreland Co., Va., 85. 

Stratford-on-Avon, England, 332. 

Stratton Major Parish, King and 
Queen Co., Va., 78. 

Stretchley, John, 239. 

Stringer, ........ 253. 

John, 251. 
Henry, 251, 253. 
Thomas, 251. 

Styron, Rev. Arthur, 269, 270. 

“Success” (Ship), 102. 

Sulgrave Eng, 338. 

Sullivan Co., T , 342. 

Sully, Thomas, artist, 111, 114. 

Portrait charges, 112. 

Sumner Co., Tenn., 263, 264 

Sunset Creek, 19. 

Supply (Ship), 49. 

Surnames—Colonial, 302. 

Surry Co., North Carolina, 342. 

Surry Co., Va., 291. 

“Survey of Painting in Maryland, by 
J. H. Pleasants, 

Surveyors appointed, Colonial, 347. 

“Susan,” (Ship), 40. 

“Susan Constant” (ship), 25, 26. 

Susquehannah Indians, 291. 

Susquehannough river, 296. 

Sutton, John, 261. 

“Swallow” (Ship), 35. 

“Swan” (ship), 59, 340. 

“Sweet Anne Page,” 114. 

Sweet Springs, Va., 119, 128. 
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Swem, Earle Gregg, 99, 344, 347. 
Swift, Dr. Foster, 155. 
1760-1824, Sketch of, 


and Russell—Excursus, 155. 
Swinglehurst, Anne (Harrison), 338. 
Thomas, 338 
Sydnor, Charles, Um 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Taite, William, 
Taliaferro, Ann (Stockdell), 268. 

Camilla, 78. 

Elizabeth Tutt, 268. 

Hay, 268. 

Margaret (Aylett), 268 

Richard, 350, 351. 

Capt. William, 268. 

Gen. William B., 220. 
“Tall Sycamore of the Wabash,” 226. 
Tarpley, John, 10. 

Travers, 80. 
Tate, Henry, 267. 
Tavern at Chancellorsville, Va., 121. 
Tayloe, John of Mt. Airy,” Va., 272. 


Mary, 114. 
id Taylor, Bayard, 352. 
Elizabeth, 339. 
Elizabeth’ Skyrin (Temple), 163. 
Erasmus, 339. 
Evelyn, 114. 
5. Evelyn Harrison, 115. 
Frances (Coleman), 260. 
Jacqueline P., 339. 
James, 139. 
James, Jr., 339. 
Col. James, 339, 
sane (Moore), 339 
ev. John, 142) 151. 
Martha ( Thompson), 339 
Mary Myrd (Harrison), 108. 
Mary Byrd (Harrison), 115. 
Richard F, 108, 113, 115. 
Capt. William, 260. 
William F., 163. 
Gen. Zachary, 339. 
family, 268. 
Teackle, Thomas Upshur, 84. 
by Elizabeth Leonard (Tunstall), 
George, 162, 
Maria Camm, 1 
Marie E. (Skyrin) 
Dr. Robert H., 1 
family Bible, 163. 
Temple, Ann Catherine, 163. 
Benjamin, 163. 
Catherine (Gilliam), 163. 
Charlotte Carter, 163. 
Elizabeth Skyrin, 163. 


+ 162, 163. 


Marie E. (Skyrin), 162, 163. 
Henry, 163. 
Lucy Lilly (Robinson), 163. 


Elizabeth (Skyrin), 161, 162, 163. 
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Lucy Moore, 163. 

Maria Bernard, 163. 

Mollie Brooke, 162, 163. 

Robert, 161, 162, 163. 

Robertine, 163. 

Tennessee, 288. 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 316. 
Texas, independence of, 290. 

Republic, 1836, 304. 

State, 1846, 304, 

Univ. Fort Worth, Texas, 341. 
Teutonic Koenig or King, 286. 

Thacker, Edwin, Co. Clk., 12. 

Thames (river, Canada), "1813, 303. 

Thayer, Prof. J. B., 225. 

Theatre at White Sulphur Springs, 
1846, Va., 119, 127. 

“Third Supply” for Va., 1609, 31, 35. 

Thomas, Ann, 78. 

Gen. George H., 160. 

Isaiah, 155. 

Joane, 234. 

Mary (Green), 260. 

Jefferson’s Garden Book,” by E. M. 

Betts, 83. 

Nelson House, Yorktown, Va., 100. 
Thompson, Cephas, 84. 

F. J., 266. 

Martha, 339. 
Thornton, Mary, 77. 

Susanna Thompson, 339. 
Thoroughgood, Maj. Adam, 10. 

House”, Princess Anne Co., Va., 85. 
“Thorthorwald, ” Madison Co., Va., 339. 
Thruston, Col. Charles Mynn, ‘110. 

Sidney Ann, 110. 

Thrustout, Thomas, 15. 
Ticknor, George, 317. 
Tidball, Alexander S., 10. 
Josiah, 112, 114. 
Thomas A., 110. 
Tiler family, 251. 
Tindall, Master Robert, 33. 
a Gloucester Co., Va., 100, 


Tinpot Run, Fauquier Co., Va., 265. 
Tippecanoe, 1811, 303. 
Tirer family, 251. 
Tobacco, 44. 
Toledo, Ohio, 299. 
1836, 303 


Torrence, Rev. Wm. Clayton, 83, 165, 
169, 284. 

Townley family, 251. 

Trading companies in Va., Private, 43. 

“Transcripts of the Records the Sta- 
tioners Co.” 249, 

Transylvania, Univ., Ky., 322. 

Travel, Elizabeth, 333. 

) Harrison, 332, 


George, Essex, Eng., 331. 
Henry, 333. 
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London, Eng., 331. 
of Coventry, Eng., 329, 332. 
ye London, Eng., 331. 
obert, 331. 
Samuel Danzic, 331. 
family, 331. 

“Treasurer” (ship), 39. 

Treaty of 1765, 295. 

Dr. John, 164. 

Trinity Parish, 241. 

“Trip to the White Sulphur Springs, 
Greenbrier Co., Va., (1846)”, by Je- 
rome N. Bonaparte, Jr., 120. 

Triplett, Elizabeth (Coleman), 260. 

Truman, Major ........ , 291. 

Trumbull, John, 168. 

Trunk of Rev. Henry Skyring, 162. 

Trussell, Col. ........ , 145. 

Lt. Col. John, 139. 
Tucker, Judge Beverley, 316, 318. 
(St. George), 353. 
“Tudor Place,” Georgetown, D. C., 153. 
Tunstall, Elizabeth Leonard, 163. 
Helen (Shepherd), 74. 
Turner, Rev. C. H. B., 70. 
Harriet S., 160. 

Tutt, Elizabeth, 268. 

Two Hundred and Fifty Years of 
Painting in Maryland,” 84. 

Tybee lighthouse, 101. 

Tyler, Lyon Gardiner, 221, 224, 229. 

Mrs. L. G. (Sue (Ruffin) ), 347. 
Dr. Lyon G., 347. 


Underwood, Elizabeth ( ), 342. 
Maj. William, 342. 
Union College, N. Y., 300. 
Universities established, Kentucky, 299 
Miami, 299. 
Ohio, 299. 
Tennessee, 299. 
Transylvania, 322 
Virginia, 353. 
Faculty for, 1824, 353-354. 
“Unmasked Face of Our Colony in 
Virginia” by Nathaniel Butler, 57. 
“Upper Brandon,” King George Co., 
Va., 108, 111, 113. 
Chapel of Fairfield Parish, 146. 
Chi act Creek, Charles City Co., 
S32. 
St. Stephen’s Church, 147. 
Urghart, Rev. John, 151. 


Valentine Museum, 161, 162. 
“Valley Lawyers,” 82. 

Turnpike, Va., 119, 132. 
Vance, Rupert, 77. 
“Various Wines,” recipes for, 116. 
Venango, Pa., 293, 294. 
“Vice-Admiral (ship), 33. 
Victoria Avenue, Hampton, Va., 19. 


Views of Yorktown and Gloucester 
town, 1755, by E. % Swem, 99-105. 

Vincennes, 1792, 

Virginia, 289 

Architecture, 349. 

Code of Laws, 316, 318, 319. 
revised ed., 319. 

Colonial Abstracts, York Co., 167. 

Colonial Settlers, 301-302. 

Colony—Anglican and Royal, 301. 

Company, 23, 25, 27, 31, 37, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 2 48, 272. 

1612, 

1622-3, 

dissolved, 1624, 59. 

of London, 22, 234. 

Convention 1775, 298. 

County Court Records: their back- 
ground and scope, Mrs. P. W. 
Hiden, 3-16. 

Cradle of the Republic, Founder 
of States, Mother of Presidents, 
New Virginia, 288; Old Domin- 
ion, 286; Old Virginia, 288. 

Democracy, 269. 

Founder of States, 286, 305. 

Gazette (1736-1766), 195, 217. 
death notices, 206. 

influence of Roman Classical Writ- 
ers, 208. 

Harrison family, 328. 

Virginia Historical Society. Annual 
Membership, 77. 

Annual Proceedings, Jan. 19, 1946, 
169, 186. 

Constitution, extracts from, 282. 

Gifts—1945, 178, 183 

House & accessions, 174. 

Membership, 173. 

Memorial Publication Fund, 173. 

Message to Members, 344 

Necrology, 169-170. 

Officers 1946, 177. 

Portraits presented to, 171-2. 

President’s Report, 1945, 169-176. 

Publication and Library, 172. 

Treasurer’s Report, 1945, 183-86. 

Virginia London Company, 271. 

Magna Charta, 45. 

“The Old Dominion,” 305. 

Origin of name, 287. 

Pindar” (Poet), 198, 199, 201, 206. 

Portraits and their Painters,” 178. 

University of, 316, 317, 320. 

Werowances, 271. 

Western lands, 321. 

Westward expansion, 299, 305. 

Voltaire, (F.M.A.), 317. 
Voorhees, Hon. Daniel W., 226. 

Rev. Oscar M., 226. 

“Voyage of H.M.S. Success and H.M.S. 
Norwich to Nova Scotia and Vir- 
ginia 1754-1756, 99 
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Wabash College 1832, 303. 
River, 298 


“Wakefield,” Westmoreland Co., Va., 


85, 338. 
“Wakefield,” Yorkshire, Eng., 338. 
Wakefield Lodee, Yardley Gobions, 


Eng., 
Waldenmaier, Nellie P., 167. 
Waldo, Capt. Richard, 31, 32. 
Walker, Mrs., 114. 

Abigail (“Abby”) Willing (Har- 

rison), 108, 110, 115. 

Walker, Anne, 110, 114, 115. 

Elizabeth, 110, 114, 115. 

Evelyn, 110. 

Francis, 355. 

Jane Byrd (Nelson), 355. 


Robert, 110. 


Wallace, ........ 
Betty Skyring (Crouch), 162. 
Elizabeth Brown, 162 
Howson Hooe, 162 
Walsh, Robert, 318. 
Walton, Emily Caykuba, 76. 
Ward, Daniel, 266. 
W. E., 110, 111. 
Creek, "Charles City Co., Va., 
Wardlaw, Mrs. J. B., 261. 
Ware, Col. Josiah William, 354, 355. 
Warm Springs, Va., 119, 125, 129-130. 
Hotel, 1846, 126. 
Warwick, Earl of, 37, 51, 57. 
Jacob, 323. 
Maj. Jacob, 323. 
Jean, 322, 323. 
John, 323. 
William, 323. 
Co., England, 329. 
Washington, 85, 293. 
George, 85, 86, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
, 290, 294, 296, 331, 338, 
347, 350, 351. 
announcement of death, 154, 155, 
death of, 154. 
Household account book (1793- 
1797), 156. 
my Augustine 175, 176, 318. 
ohn 
Col. John, 291. 
Lawrence, 293, 347. 
Martha, 152. 
“The Washingtons and Their Homes,” 
by J. W. 
Washington City, D. C., 152, 291. 
Water Courses, use ES 
Waters, Henry F., 328, 340. 
—" Thomas Tileston, 349, 350, 


Wathen, Helen (Lindsay), 68 
James of Bristol, Ki 68 
William, 68. 
Watkins, Mrs. ........ 
Watralfe (Wotralfe) 72. 
Jane (Metcalfe), 72. 
Waughop, Maj. John, 71. 
Wayland, Dr. John , 85, 341, 
Waymouth, George, 1605, ‘271. 
Wayne, Anthony, 298, 299, 
Waynesboro, Va., 119, 123. 
Webb, Frances (Barber), 79, 80. 
Isaac, 79, 
Webster, Daniel, 269. 
Wecocomco Church, 140. 
Vestry, 139. 
het ~ gp. Alexander W., 84, 169, 284, 
Weinman (or Weynemann) Sir Fer- 
nando, 37 
on Pamunkey River, 


Wertenbaker, ........ 
West, Mrs. ........ 131, 
Capt. Francis, son: 31, 34, 35, 
46, 51, 59, 60. 
Margaret, 257. 
Mary, 260. 
Thomas, Lord Delaware, Gov. ot 
Va... 
William Edward, 84. 
West's Tavern, 131. 
West Kirby, Cheshire, Eng., 244. 
West Point, Military Academy, N. Y., 
119, 155, 157, 158. 
W. Virginia, 288, 353. 
_— Sea” (Mississippi River) 


Westmoreland, England, 328 
Co., Va., 138, 139, 140, 


1686, Order of 
Court, Concerning Records of Co., 
facing 3 
Parishes, 140. 
Resolutions, 289. 
Weston, Hugh, 253. 
“Westover,” Charles City Co., 106, 114, 
116, 331. 
Westward development of the North, 
303. 
Wharton, Prof. L. B., 220. 
Wheeling, W. Va., 296. 
White, Elizabeth (Kean), 114. 
Fantine Read, 78. 
Henry, 78. 
James Moorman, 78. 
Jane Roy (Coleman) Duke, 260. 
Margaret Baker, 78. 
Polly Frances, 78. 
Rebecca Leftwich (Moorman) 
Ewitt, 78. 
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John Key, 267. 
V. Mrs. John Key, 267. - 
Mr. (Robert?), 108. 
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Mrs. Robert Baker, 114. 

Samuel, 260. 
“White Bear in Cheapside,” 335. 
— Chapel district, London, Eng., 


White Haven, England, 161. 
White Post, Clarke Co., Va., 107. 
White Sulphur Springs, Va., 119, 132. 
1846, 126, 127. 
Theatre at, 1846, 119. 
Rev. Alexandre, 1585-1617, 


ee Jabez, 59. 
Mrs. Mary, 59. 
Whitechurch, Hamshire Co., Eng., 309. 
Wiatt, Edward, 259. 
Wickham, John, 164. 
design of 1753, 149. 
destruction of, 150. 
Island, Va., 139. 
Parish 137, 141, 143, 144. 
ministers of, ‘51. 
Parish Vestry Book, 1703-1795, 


148. 
Vestry House, 1785, 149. 
Wilbur, M. E., 271. 
Marguerite Eyer, 270. 
Will books, 14. 
William & Mary College, 310. 
1690, 151. 
Quarterly, ser. I, No. 2, April 1896, 


“William—Negro slave, 109. 
“a (slave of Miskell Family), 


William of Orange, 325. 
Williams, E. Randolph, 284. 
Mrs. Elvira, 3 
Susan May, 119. 
T. Harry, 157. 
Williamsburg, Va., 101, 311. 
Colonial, 61 
Comedians in, 347. 
Governor’s Palace, 350. 
1907, 229. 
1750—influence of English litera- 
ture on, 207. 
playhouse, 200, 204, 208, 210, 211, 
212. 


Restoration, 99. 
Willing, Anne J., 116. 
Anne (Shippen), 116. 
Charles, 116. 
“Wills and Testaments,” Swinbourne, 
10. 
i: Wills, probate of, 8. 
Will’s Creek, Maryland, 293, 294. 
Willoughby, Edwin Eliott, 349. 
Joane, 68. 
Wilmer, Rt. Rev. Richard H., 82, 220. 
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Wilson, Lt. Daniel A., 164. 
James, Secty of Agric., 226. 
William, 225. 
“Wilton,” Co., Va., 350. 
Wiltshire Ludlows, 255. 
Winchester, Clark Co., Ky., 343. 
Winchester, Clarke Co., v. 107, 113, 132. 
133, 134, 294, 341. 
Winchester school, 1702, 151. 
Windmill Point, Yorktown, Va., 100. 
Windsor, Sir Andrew, 256. 
Edith, 256, 257. 
family, 256. 
“Winfield Scott: the soldier and the 
man,” by C. W. Elliott, 159. 
Capt. Edward—Maria, Esar., 
“Wingfield’ Journal, 
Winter, Rev. Thomas, 151. 
Wirt, William, 164, 316, 320, 353. 
Wisconsin, 288. 
State, ‘1848, 303. 
Wise, Gen. Henry A., 220. 
Richard A., 220. 
353. 
Withers, William, 265. 
Wolfe, Frances, i63. 
Maria Bernard (Temple), 163. 
Reginald, 250. 
Thomas Roberdeau, 163. 
Wolstenhohme, Sir John, 44. 
Wood, Mary, Essex, Eng., 247. 
Woodbridge, Rev. Charles, 111. 
Rev. rge, 113 
Woode, Capt. ........ 
Woodford Co., Ky., 325. 
Woodroof, Martha, 3. 
Woodstock, Va., 227. 
Woody, R. H., 77. 
Woolfolk, Ann, 261. 
Charles, 261. 
Mary, 259. 
Mary (Coleman), 260. 
Richard, 259, 260. 
Woolley, Dr. Mary E., 230. 
Wooten, of England, 8. 
Wortham, Fanny, 261 
“Worthies of England,” by Fuller, 328. 
Wren building of William and Mary 
College, 99. 
Wright, Louis B., 87. 
Wrote, Mr. Samuel, 42. 
Wroth, Sir Thomas, 57. 
Wyatt—(Wiat-Wiatt) Edward, 259. 
Elizabeth, 258. 
Sir Francis, Governor of Va., 20, 
58, 59, 60, 61. 
Sir Thomas, 49. 
Wye, Rev. William, 151. 
Wyllie, John Cook, 348. 
Wynne, Capt. Peter, 31, 32. 
Elizabeth (Harrison), 331. 
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Capt. George, Gov. of Colony of 
Va., 37, 38, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
56, 58, 59, 60, 61. 
Master Ralph 45. 
William, 331. 
Wythe, George, 221. 


Yeocomoco—Yeocomico Church, 140. 
Vestry, 139. 

Yeomen, definition of, 301. 

Yerby, Mr. ........ , 

York Co. Va., 9, 137, 138. 


river, Va., 291 


Yorkshire, England, 329. 
Yorktown, York Co., Va., 100, 101, 102, 
164, 344 


& Gloucester, drawings of, 100. 
_ view of, facing 102 
Young, Thomas, 246. 
Youghiogheny river, 293, 294. 
Younger, Thomas, 248 


Zeek, Mr. ........ , 130. 
Zimmerman, , 136. 
“Zoilus? (Walter Dymocke), 198, 199, 
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two centuries have taken 
1784, when Jefferson, then in Paris, engaged 
Houdon, master worker im marble of his time, to fashion the 
statue of Virginia’s immeartal Washington that now stands, 
shrine of shrines, in the Commienwealth’s historic capitol. 

As a condition to undertakimg the hazardous voyage to 
America, the great French seulpter stipulated that, were he to 
die en route, his family should be paid a sum approximating 
two thousand dollars, 

“This latter proposition: was Rengrecable to us,” wrote 
Jefferson, “but he has a father, iether, and sisters who have 
no resource but his labor” 

Today, overlooking the sanctuary of Houdon’s Washington, 
stands the home office Of this Virginia financial institution, — 
which through seventy-odd has provided security for those 
“who have no resource but Sabor.” 


The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia 


; 
ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
EE Please menti the Vime wis tm rt hverti 


